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ArticLe I. 
The Railroad System of Missouri.—The State Lien. 





Wuen the Legislature had created corporations for the purpose 
of constructing a system of Railroads in Missouri, and settled the 
principle upon which the State should assist in accomplishing the 
work, we regarded all further discussion of the subject in public 
journals as unnecessary, and even improper. But time has devel- 
oped many important facts—not foreseen—which seem to demand 
a modification of the plan in respect to State aid, and, hence, the 
subject is again open for public discussion. 

Since our system of public improvement was adopted, labor, pro- 
visions and iron have all greatly advanced in price, whilst on the 
other hand the difficulty of obtaining money on State and corpora- 
tion securities has increased, producing a state of things differing 
so widely from that intended to be provided for, that it is affirmed 
by those best informed, that unless the present financial relations 
between the State and the railroad companies can be modified, the 
work, at least on some of the roads, must be suspended until a 
more favorable time shall arrive for carrying iton. We do not 
undertake to affirm that this issue is inevitable ; but upon the as- 
sumption that it cannot be avoided, the question arises, what ought 
the Legislature to do under the circumstances ? 

We have heard of but one plan suggested for the relief of the 
railroad companies from impending embarrassments. That is the 
proposition which was before the Legislature at its last session, to 
release or modify the State’s Lien so as to enable the railroad com- 
panies to go into the money market with a first mortgage upon 
their roads. It was to be expected that a scheme which proposed 
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to give the foreign capitalist a preference over the State in the 
collection of claims for means advanced to build our roads, would 
be met by objections from individuals who habitually regard the 
State in the light of a sovereign power possessing interests peculiar 
to itself and antagonistic to the well-being of its constituents. 

We admit that there may be exceptions to the doctrine, that 
the interests of the State and of its constituents as individuals are 
one and inseparable, still that must be regarded as the rule in all 
republican governments. 

The railroads in Missouri have been so planned and loeated as 
to constitute the basis of a most thorough and complete system of 
public improvement. It is true that as trunk lines merely they do 
not afford equal facilities to every part of the State, but by means 
of branches, turnpikes and plankroads, every section will in time 
be accommodated, and it is obvious that unless the trunks can be 
built, the benefits which may be derived from the branches can 
never be enjoyed. Hence it is mest clearly evident that the citi- 
zens of every part of the State, no matter how remote they may be 
from the trunk lines, are interested in their construction; and it is 
but just and reasonable that they, through the medium and agency 
of the State, should assist in laying the foundation of the system. 

It is folly to talk or think of building great lines of railroads, 
such as we must have in Missouri to make them useful, without 
the aid of capital drawn from beyond the limits of the State. This 
fact must have been as well understood by all intelligent men at 
the time when our railroad system was adopted as it is now, and 
unless it can be shown thatthe amount of State bonds proposed to 
be issued is too large in proportion to the amount of means requir- 
ed to be raised by individuals to build the great trunk roads, then, 
we hold that the State im its corporate capacity should be placed 
on the same footing with individuals. In such case, the State should 
join in a common eauee with the railroad companies, and share its : 
just proportion of the risks incident to their respective enterprises. 
But, in case it should be found upon a thorough investigation of i 
the subject, that the $9,000,000 which the State proposes to loan \ 
to the companies is more than its just proportion as the represen- 
tative of the general interest, then it would be right that the State 
should be secured to the extent of the excess. Individuals will 
doubtless differ in their estimates in respect to the proportion of 
the means which the State ought to furnish, but we are persuaded 
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that upon mature consideration all must admit that the rule, as we 
bave stated, is sound and just. 


As a further illustration of these views, and to show that they 
have not been adopted and pressed into service, for this particular 


occasion, we copy the following paragraphs from an article which 
we wrote and published in September, 1850.* 


The embarrassments that have been experienced by some of the 
States as a consequence of their connections with.works of Inter- 
nal Improvement admonish others to exercise great caution ; but 
such cases are not to be regarded as proof that a State, acting on 
facts peculiar to itself, and wisely adopting the policy indicated by 
such facts may not afford substantial aid to works of Internal Im- 
provement, with safety and profit to the community. 

It may be admitted that where individual capital and enterprize 
are adequate to the accomplishment of works of Internal Improve- 
ment, it is better that the State sbould avoid all connection with 
such works; but cases may occur where owing to peculiarities in 
the physical character of the country and the social condition of 
the people, important works can not be accomplished without aid 
from the State ; and in such cases three points are presented for 
consideration. First, is the work proposed calculated to promote 
the prosperity and general welfare of the community? second, in 
what manner shall the State afford assistance? and third, to what 
extent ? 

The State of Missouri possesses within her own limits the ele- 
ments of a great empire; her mineral wealth may be regarded ag 
inexhaustible, and her agricultural resources equal perhaps to those 
of any other State of the Union; but, for the want of facilities of 
trausportation neither mining nor agriculture will pay a profit to 
the producer, except in a few favored locations adjacent to naviga- 
tion. And, hence, the Iron, Coal and fertile soil of large districts 
lie undisturbed, and are as useless for all practical purposes as they 
would be were they at the bottom of the ocean. Nor can the pro- 
duets of these districts reach a market on terms that will enable 
the producers to compete successfully with more favored locations, 
without the construction of works of great magnitude; a short rail 
toad would be of little utility in Missouri: and the individual capi- 
tal that can be spared from the ordinary channels of business, is 
inadequate to the constructiou of lines of sufficient length to be 
useful to the community, or profitable to the stockholders. And, 
henge, it may be regarded as certain, that unless the State comes 
up to the aid of individual enterprise, no important work can be 
accomplished within its borders for many years to come; and it re- 
mains with the people to determine whether they will continue cone 





* Vide Western Journal, vol. LV, page 351. 
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tented with their present condition until the neighboring States 
shall have become so densily inhabited as to compel a portion of 
their population to emigrate hither, and bring the means and en- 
terprise to develop our resources, or, whether in view of their own 
individual and social interests—actuated by the progressive spirit 
of the age—they will without further delay, enter on a course of 
manly competition with their neighbors. 

But should the Legislature incline to afford substantial aid to 
works of Internal Improvement, in what way, and, on what prin- 
ciple should the State proceed to accomp.ish the objects proposed? 
Not by undertaking the work wholly on its own account: for the 
history of all such enterprises shows that individuals can, and do 
manage such matters with better economy than can the State Gov- 
ernments through their agents. But if even this were not the case, 
yet, it is scarcely possible that the State can construct a work on 
its own account without doing injustice to a portion of its constit- 
uents. No improvement can be so Icoated as to afford equal ad- 
vantages to all. For besides the commercial advantages, the real 
estate situate near the line of improvement may advance to double 
ite former value, and still the fortunate owner bears no greater 

roportion of the burthen of constructing the work than one who, 
y reason of his remote situation, receives scarcely any benefit in 
return for his portion of the contribution. 

This wheat of benefits accruing from works of Internal Im- 
provement is inevitable ; and a case could scarcely be conceived 
where, in our opinion, a State Government could embark in an 
enterprise of this nature without doing injustice to a portion of its 
constituents. But the State may become a stockholder to an ex- 
tent commensurate with the general benefits of the improvement, 
without violating the principles of equality: especially, if the work 
be extensive, and calculated to constitute a basis of a general sys- 
tem. The policy, recently adopted by some of the States, author- 
izing counties to subscribe for railroad stock, is calculated to dis- 
tribute both the burthens and advantages of constructing railways 
and other works of improvement more fairly among the people than 
any other principle yet discovered. For it frequently happens that 
individuals whose estates are situate near to lines of improvement, 
though possessing ample means, refuse to subscribe for stock, 
avoiding all the responsibilities and inconveniences connected with 
the enterprise, that they may be better able to avail themselves of 
the benefits accruing from its accomplishment. And some of these 
will not seruple even to profit by the misfortunes and embarrass- 
ments of those who, actuated by a generous public spirit, improv- 
idently undertake more than they can accomplish. Justice de- 
mands that such individuals should be compelled to contribute their 
fair proportion to the improvement of the country ; and this end 
can only be attained by State or county subscriptions. To the 
credit of the age, and Lepally for society, the individuals of this 
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class are generally in the minority; and it is therefore in the power 
of the majority to compel them to be useful, without violating the 
principles of justice. 

We regard subscriptions for stock, on the part of the State, as 
being preferable to any other mode of encouraging works of Inter- 
nal improvement; but even subscriptions should, in our opinion, 
be limited to such works as are necessary to constitute the basis or 
outlines of a system. Let us first of all project a system, and then 
construct one or more of the main stems or trunks; and the branch- 
es will be made by individuals and counties wherever they find it 
to be their interest to do so. By adopting this policy, it will be 
in the power of the State to impart life to a system which, when 
once fairly under way, will be carried out by individual enterprise, 
while every branch that shall be added will tend to enhance the va- 
lue of the stock belonging to the State. 

The amount of stock which the State ought to take, will always 
depend upon so many circumstances that each case as it arises 
must furnish its own rule; but, in our opinion, it would not be 
sound policy for the State, in any case, to subscribe for stock ex- 
ceeding cne-fourth of the amount required to ‘construct the work ; 
for if individuals and counties immediately interested will not bear 
three-fourths of the burthen, it would be unjust to place more than 
one-fourth on those whose condition can scarcely be effected by the 
improvement. And, besides this, the State should not become a 
subscriber for stock in any work until individuals had given evidence 
of their confidence in its utility, by making liberal subscriptions 

Scarcely any subject can be presented to the statesman or polit- 
ieal economist, that requires more reflection or a greater degree of 
caution, than that perfecting a system of Internal Improvement, 
and establishing the principles upon which it sball be carried out. 
A radical error in the plan or in the mode of execution generally 
proves fatal; and is worse than doing nothing; for it stands in the 
way of a second effort. No error is more common than that of 
undertaking to do too much in a given time. This has occasioned 
as much embarrassment perhaps as all other cases combined. By 
withdrawing a large amount of capital and labor from their usual 
employment, derangement is produced in all the pursuits of the 
community; and while money is more difficult to obtain, labor, pro- 
visions and materials advance in price, until a revulsion takes place 
and the work of improvement 1s suspended for a time, or perhaps 
abandoned entirely. One must possess a thorough knowledge of 
the commerce and general resources of the community, before he 
can arrive at just conclusions in respect to the amount that may 
be applied, in a given time, to works of Internal Improvement, 

Without embarrassing other pursuits. Time is an essential element 
in all calculations relating to what man is capable of performing ; 
limit his action to a day or a year and you limit his power: the 
crowning act of a great achievement may be performed perhaps in 
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a@ moment ; but in most cases that act is one of a series that haze 
given employment to the time and talents of the individual for ma- 
ny years. No great work could be accomplished in Missouri in 
one, nor, perhaps, in ten years without the aid of foreign capital ; 
but if we were to commence on a proper system and pursue it 
steadily, we might, in time, by the use of our own means, achieve 
all that can reasonably be desired. But are the people of Missouri 
willing to wait on this siow process, while they to in competition 
with producers in other States, who enjoy greater facilities of trans- 
portation? We know that there is a respectable portion of our cit- 
izens who are prepared to oppose any and every proposition to 
connect the State, in any way whatever, with works of Internal 
Improvement; and our principal object in discussing the subject, is 
to ascertain, if possible, whether a majority of the State entertain 
similar views. 

We believe that the subject has not been fairly discussed. The 
friends of the measure have not been sufficiently explicit in defining 
the nature and extent of their plans ; and, the opposers assuming 
that their policy is calculated to involve the State in inextricable 
embarrassments, the argument between the parties has proceeded 
without an issue. In justice to themselves and their cause, those 
who claim assistance from the State, should show that their views 
are consistent with the principles of equality, and that they ask 
nothing that may not be granted with safety. 

Should it be proposed to construct a railway from one end of the 
State to the other, all must admit that every part of the commun- 
ity would be benefitted, to some extent, by the improvement ; and 
therefore, it would be just that all should bear a portion of 11s cost. 
And, in such case, should those more immediately interested in the 
work subscribe for nine tenths of the stock, would it be unreason- 
able to require that the State should take the other tenth? She 
would be bound for nothing beyond the payment of her subscription 
and the debts of the company which her stock represented ; and it 
would be reasonable to expect that after the improvement was com- 
pleted the dividends would pay the interest on the amount in- 
vested. 

This is a fair exposition of the principle which we advocate, and 
which, we believe, may be adopted with safety to the community. 

It is not a sufficient answer to our views to say that, in every 
case where States have undertaken works of improvement on their 
own account it has been the cause of embarrassments, and, that 
the works themselves have been badly managed. We advocate no 
such policy; nor, should we approve of a proposition to loan the 
credit of the State to an incorporated company. We simply pro- 
pose that the State should become a subscriber for stock, on the 
same terms that citizens or corporations subscribe, and that she 
subscribe for no more than may be deemed necessary to ensure the 


accomplishment of the work. 
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We feel persuaded that there is nothing in our proposition that 
the most cautious individual can object to, with reason; and we 
cannot think otherwise than that, if this subject were fully and 
fairly discussed, it would receive the approbation of a majority of 
the people. For we are unwilling to believe that they are so wed- 
ded to old prejudices, so destitute of State pride, or, so regardless 
of individual interest, as to oppose a measure just in itself, and, 
Withal, calculated to ameliorate their individual and social con- 
dition. 

It may be proper to observe that we did not specify the nature 
of our objections to the financial plan which the Legislature subse- 
quently adopted, because at the time when we published the article 
no plan whatever had been suggested—at least we had seen none 
—and all that we could do with propriety, asthe matter then stood, 
was to suggest our own views for the consideration of the public. 
We believed that this was a vital point in our railroad system, and 
desired that it should be fully discussed. But our article fell dead 
from the press, for we never knew that it received the slightest at- 
tention from the public press, from individuals, or from the Legis- 
lature. 

It is not our purpose in the present paper to enter into details, 
showing the condition of the several railroad companies, and the 
nature and extent of their wants: that is their province, and they 
will doubtless speak for themselves, at the proper time. Before 

concluding this paper, however, we will remark that, in our opin- 
iop, it is the true policy of the State to sustain each and all the 
lines of roads which have been commenced; for if the work on any 
one should be allowed to stop, injustice will be done to the inhab- 
itants of the region in which it is located, especially if they should 
in any way be compelled to aid in building the others. We have 
read the reports of the respective companies with much care, and 
studied them in connection with the resources of the State, and we 
feel a strong conviction that, in case the State will release its lien 
and money can be obtained upon fair terms on mortgage, our whole 
railroad system can be carried out triumphantly. The main point 
is to keep them going on. For, about three years past, financial 
operations upon a large scale, for purposes of public works, have 
been difficult, but it is safe to calculate that one or two years more 
will produce a different state of things; andif our works can be contin- 
ued until the change occurs, they can doubtless be carried through 
on the next financial tide. 
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No one, we think, who has carefully read the Western Journal» 
can justly charge us with rashness or a want of caution in respect 
to the undertaking of public works; but we cannot sympathise with 
those whose arguments we have read against the release of the 
State’s lien. The evils of State debts and the miscarriage of a 
few railroad companies in other States, constitute their principal 
arguments. Such appeals are made too late: we think it might 
be shown that progress is the thing necessary to enable us to avoid 
the evils which are so much dreaded. 

We have proceeded too far to stop. Our system is still inéact. 
No great blunder has been committed that cannot be corrected. 
The financial embarrassments which paralyzed public works for a 
season, are passing away, and Missouri would stultify herself in 
the estimation of all who are acquainted with her resources, if she 
should become pamic-stricken, and abandon her mighty projects at 
the present juncture, because there is a possibility that she may 
lose a part of the money loaned to the railroad companies. 

But suppose the lien to be retained, and $9,000,000 should be 
expended, and the companies should then fail to pay interest, itis 
scarcely probable that the State would or could enforce its lien. A 
question would be raised between individuals who bad invested their 
means in good faith to improve the condition of the country and 
the State as a corporation, and who can doubt but the sympathies 
of a majority of the people would be on the side of the stockhold- 
ers? From our observation, we have known no case where a ques- 
tion of the kind has sprungup between a State and its constituents, 
where the interests of the former did not yield to those of the lat- 
ter. So, after all, perfect security in such cases is not attainable, 
and every intelligent man knows that no great enterprise can be 
undertaken without incurring some degree of risk to those who in- 
vest their means in it; and were no works of public improvement 
to be commenced uatil the projectors could be ensured against all 
loss, there would be no more railroads built in this or any other 
country. 

In presenting these views, we have only aimed to state the prin- 
ciples upon which the question touching the State’s lien rests ; we 
leave it to the railroad companies to furnish the facts, and to the 
Legislature to make the application. 
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Articie II. 
Valley of the Ohio. 


BY MANN BUTLIR, ESQ. 





Continued from page 239, Vol. XIV, No. 4. 

In the ensuing February of 1788, Wilkinson returned to Ken- 
tucky, from his first adventure to New Orleans,* by way of Char- 
leston, in South Carolina.; This is a fair statement of the author’s 
former sentiments on the subject of Wilkinson’s first connection with 
the Spanish government, which excited a keen interest in the councils 
of the country, during the life time of that most deceitful and per- 
fidious man. One whose arts and singular fascination of manners 
(for he was master of most polished and winning manners,) have 
hoodwinked some of the most perspicuous statesmen of our country. 

But the veil has been recently lifted, if not torn aside, from these 
transactions; and they can now be placed before the public in the 
most conclusive and indubitable condition. For this unmasking of 
matters, which have puzzled and perplexed some of the acutest 
minds inthe country, we are indebted, in the first place, to the en- 
lightened spirit of the State of Louisiana; and in the second place, 
to the active and sagacious enquiries of M. Charles Gayarre, of 
that State. 

The government of Louisiana, following the liberal and generous 
example of the State of New York, had directed application to be 
made to her ancient rulers, on the other side of the Atlantic, for 
copies of the correspondence between her colonial officers and the 
court of Spain. This mission was eutrusted to M. De Gayangos, 
who was aided by Romulus Saunders, then American minister at 
Madrid; and the result has been to place at the seat of government 
of Louisiana, the Spanish originals of the colonial correspondences 
with the Spanish government, while Spain held possession of the 
country. This rich work of American history furnishes the follow- 
ing narrative of the treachery ard traitorous adherence to Spanish 
interests of General James Wilkinson, from 1787 to 1798, if not 
longer. 

Wilkinson on his first visit to New Orleans, in 1787, addressed 
& memorial to Don Estevan Miro, the Spanish governor, expati- 








* Marshall, 283. “ 
t Daniel Clark in the Memoir previously quoted. 
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ating upon the public interests of the western couatry, then prin- 
cipally inhabited in Kentucky and Tennessee, in connection with 
the Spanish province on the Mississippi; the right of the people of 
the upper country to the navigation of that stream, and the advan- 
tages which both parties might reap from commercial intercourse. 
This was the character of the memorial read by General Wilkinson 
before a Kentucky convention. An account of this memorial was 
communicated by Col. Thomas Marshall, of Kentucky, to General 
Washington, in February, 1789.* 

But it now appears that the memorial addressed to the Spanish 
government, must have had much more significant passages than 
the one read before the Kentucky convention. Miro in a dispatch 
to his government, in 1788, says, among other matters, ‘‘that che 
delivery up of Kentucky unto his Majesty’s hands, (meaning 
those of the king of Spain.) which is the main object to which Wil- - 
kinson has promised to devote himself, would forever constitute 
this province (Louisiana,) a rampart for the pretection of New 
Spain.”+ This idea, that passages contained in the memorial ad- 
dressed to Gov. Miro, were suppressed in that read to the Kentu- 
cky convention, independent of its own probability, is confirmed 
by the remark of Miro, in another of his dispatches tothe home gov- 
ernment, relating that Wilkinson in reading his memorial to the 
Kentucky convention, **has so completely bound himself, that, 
should he net be able to obtain the separation of Kentucky from 
the United States, 1t has become impossible for him to live in it, 
unless he has suppressed, which is possible, some passages, 
which might injure him.’’t 

The treasonable disaffection of Wilkinson to his own country, 
and corrupt subserviency to Spain, appear more conclusively from 
another passage, in one of Wilkinson’s letters to the Spanish of. 
ficers, quoted by them in an official communication, of 11th April, 
1788, as follows: ‘‘I pray you (meaning Gov. Miro, and Navarro, 
the Intendant at New Orleans,) with the assurance all my predie- 
tions are verifying themselves, and not a measure taken on 
both sides of the mountains (meaning the Alleghanies,) which 
does not conspire to favor ours.’’|| 





——. 





* Hist. of Kentucky, App., 2d edit., 31Y. 
¢ Gayarré, 199. 

¢t Gayarré, 254, 

{ Idem, 206. 
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— 


In concert with Wilkinson to show the people of Kentucky the 
advantages of a trade with New Orleans, the agents of Wilkinson, 
Daniel Clark, Sen., of New Orleans, and Major Dunn, of Kentu- 
cky, were permitted to take a cargo of eatables and dry goods de- 
stined for the Kentacky market, to the amount of $18,246.75, in- 
cluding the proceeds of a cargo of Kentucky tobacco sent by Wil- 
kinson under Major Dunn, to the amount of $7,000. ‘I have 
written,” says the governor, ‘‘to Wilkinson not to sell the goods 
at a higher price than they cost here; because it is highly import- 
ant that this first essay should inspire the inhabitants of Kentucky 
with the most flattering hopes.”’* 

It needs little remark to show that, if the goods had not been 
paid for by the Spanish government at New Orleans, it would not 
have presumed to fix the price at which they should be sold in Ken- 
tucky. 

To confirm the corrupt adherence of Wilkinson to Spanish in- 
terests, another paragraph is selected from a letter addressed by 
him to Gov. Miro, of the 14th February, 1789. He speaks of the 
memerial, which he had been entrusted by the Kentucky conven- 
tion to draft for the consideration of the old Congress, praying for 
admission into the Union, and the navigation of the Mississippi. 
Wilkinson says, **You will observe that the memorial to Congress 
was presented by me, and perhaps your first impression will be that 
of surprise at such a document having issued from the pen of a 
good Spaniard. But on farther reflection, you will discover that 
my policy is to justify inthe eyes of the world our medidaled sep- 
aration from the rest of the Union, and quiet the apprehensions 
of some friends in the Atlantic States.’’+ 

Again Wilkinson writes to Miro, ‘‘1 deem it useless to mention 
toa gentleman well versed in political history that the great spring 
and prime mover in all negociations is money. Although not be- 
ing authorized by you to do so, yet I found it necessary to use this 
lever, in order to confirm some of our eminent citizens in their at- 
tachment to our cause, and to supply others with the means of 
operating vigor. For these purposes I have advanced five thou- 
sand collars out of my own funds, and half of this sum applied op- 
portunely would attract Marshall and Muter on our side; but now, 





* Idem, 220. 
t Idem, 246. 
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it is impossible for me to disburse it.’* This is amusing enough 
to those acquainted with Wilkinson’s pecuniary delinquencies. He 
scarcely ever paid his own debts; was always embarrassed by them; 
so much so that when he descended the Ohio, in 1803, to take 
possession of Louisiana for the United States, he dared not land 
on the Kentucky shore, but held a levee on the Indiana side of the 
river, opposite to Louisville, in high parade—that this man, in the 
pinching time of Kentucky frugality, should wheedle the governor 
of Louisiana into the belief that he had advanced $5,000 to pro- 
mote the interests of the king of Spain, would be laughable, if it 
were not treacherous. ‘Good Spaniard,” as Wilkinson, the for- 
mer aid-de-camp of Gates at the battle of Saratoga, was not 
ashamed to term himself, his knavery far exceeded his loyalty. Yet 
80 overweening was the confidence of Miro in the fidelity of Wil- 
kinson to Spanish interest, that he formally ‘‘recommends”’ to his 
court ‘that the $5,000 which Wilkinson declared having spent for 
the benefit of Spain, be refunded to him, and that he be further 
entrusted with the $2,590 which he asked for, to corrupt Marshall 
and Muter.’’t 

It may be necessary to apprize the young reader of western his- 
tory, that Spain had no more determined antagonists in Kentucky 
than Col. Thomas Marshall, the fellow soldier, the friend and 
correspondent of Washington, and the simple, unpretending Mu- 
ter, the Chief Justice of Kentucky. They headed the country or 
American party in contrast with the Spanish party, in the Kentu- 
cky politics of 1788 and 1790. The memory of those men has 
not a stain of dishonor left upon it as patriots and good citizens. 
Col. Marshall, the father of the great Chief Justice, was one of 
those who apprized Washington of the movements of the Spanish 
party in Kentucky. Was he then likely to inform upon those, 
who are represented by Wilkinson as his associates? 

But Wilkinson was not contented with claims upon the Spanish 
government for advances made and funds to buy up more Span- 
ish adherents; but, as has been previously related, he entered into 
a contract with Gov. Miro to deliver tobacco in the king’s stores 
at New Orleans, at the moderate advance of $9} or $10 per hund- 
red for tobacco which had cost him $2 per hundred in Kentucky.{ 





* Idem, 240. 
t Idem, 256. 
t Marshall I, 183. 
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This was the corrupt contract so artfully used by Wilkinson to 
blind the military courts and the public; and so confirmed by the 
ready testimony of Spanish officers, to establish the fidelity of an 
American to his own country, who was at the same time a servant 
and instrument of their common master and employer. It was 
under this contract that Miro informs the Spanish government, on 
the 11th of April, 1789, that he had bought from the general, for 
the account of the royal treasury, $235,000 pounds of tobacco, 
for which transaction he begged the approbation of his Majesty, 
on the ground that it was important to keep the General content- 
ed.”’* 

The final testimony against Wilkinson is the following extract 
from a letter of Miro’s to the government at home, dated 22d of 
May, 1789, ‘Nevertheless I am of opinion that said Brigadier- 
General Wilkinson ought to be retained in the service of his Ma- 
jesty with an annual pension of $2,000, which I have already pro- 
posed in my confidential dispatch, No. 46, because the inhabitants 
of Kentucky and the other establishments on the Ohio will not be 
able to undertake anything against this province without his com- 
municating it to us, and without his making at the same time 
all possible efforts to dissuade them from any bad designs 
against us, as he has already done repeatedly.”’+ 

Miro concluces this letter with the recommendation that a pen- 
sion be granted to Sebastian,t ‘because I think it proper,’’ says 
the governor, ‘‘to treat with this individual, who will be able to 
enlighten me on the conduct of Wilkinson, and what we have to 
expect from the plans of the said brigadier-general.”’ 

Well does Mr. Gayarre express his indignation at this bribery 
and treachery, in the following stern and disdainful language. 
“Thus everything was done according to the most approved rules 
laid down in the code of corruption: ‘set a thief to catch a thief, 
and a spy after another spy.” Thus Wilkinson was employed to 
watch the Kentuckians, and Sebastian to betray his confederate 
Wilkinson; not a link wanting in the chain of infamy.’’|| 

But if anything were wanting, after these details, to establish 


—__. 





* Idem, 256. 

+ Idem, 286. 
_ t Judge Sebastian of the Court of Appeals of Kentucky; afterwards con- 
victed before the House of Representatives of Kentucky, in 1806, of receiving 


this pension, while on the supreme bench of justice in the State. 
|) Gayarre. 
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the corruption and treachery of Wilkinson in his connection with 
the Spanish government at New Orleans, it may be found in the 
following language of Gov. Miro to Wilkinson. The latter had 
said in one of his letters, ‘‘that he had become an object of suspi- 
cion to his government; and that his situation was mortally pain- 
ful, because while abhvrring duplicity, he was obliged to dissem- 
ble, wherefore he was seeking for the occasion of professing himself 
publicly the vassa/ of his Catholic Majesty, in order to claim his 
protection in whatever public or private measures he might desire, 
to promote the interests of the crown.”* To this candid and 
loyal address Miro replied, ‘*I much regret that Washington and 
Congress suspect your connection with me, but it does not appear 
opportune that you declare yourself a Spaniard for the reasons 
you state. I am of opinion that this idea of yours is not conven- 
ient, and that, on the contrary, it might have prejudicial results, 
therefore continue to dissemble and to work as you promise, a 
I have above indicated.’’t 

But as if debasement still had a lower depth than this hypocrisy, 
Wilkinson in 1790 writes to Miro, ‘*You may be assured that the 
constant persecution of Congress can not produce the slightest im- 
pression on my attachment and zeal for the interests of Spain, 
which I shall always be ready to defend with my tongue, my pen 
und my sword.” It is only necessary to recollect that this lan- 
guage ot subserviency to Spain proceeded from one who had stood 
bigh in the confidence of his country; had shared her honors; still 
professed himself a citizen of the United States, and officiously 
claimed the trust and confidence of his fellow-citizens of Kentucky 
in the political conventions of that harassed and embarrassed col- 
ony of Virginia. 

This perfidy, under a most fair exterior, most prepossessing 
manners and brilliant talents, is sickening enough. Still there is 
another dark thread in the web of Wilkinson’s treachery to the 
Kentuckians. They confided, almost spontaneously confided in the 
honor of a revolutionary officer; they were panting for the enjoy- 
ment of the navigation of the Mississippi, to save the produce of 
their labor from rotting on their hands; they were oppressed and 
harassed by Indian depredations; Wilkinson readily offered himself 
to try and procure the one, and protect them from the other. He 








* Idem, 284. 
¢ Idem, 254. 
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risked his life gallantly and successfully as a leader against the 
savage enemy of the country; and he professed to have procured 
from the Spanish government at New Orleans commercial privil- 
eges without intimating, in the slightest degree, that it was cor- 
raptlydone, and forthe purpose of separating them from the sacred 
league of the States. Yet while apparently exerting himself most 
strenuously, as he said, both at Danville in Kentucky, and New- 
Orleans, for the western enjoyment of this vital navigation; urging 
its indispensable importance on the minds and hearts of the people 
of Kentucky; pouring into their memorials to Congress and Vir- 
ginia the most impassioned appeals; he was countermining himself 
ith the governor of Louisiana in the following manner. 

At the opening of this Spanish intrigue near the United States, 
through an agent sent to Kentucky, every means was using to per- 
susde the people to emigrate to Louisiana, by promising lands 
without price, and liberty to import into New Orleans ‘‘property 
of any kind on paying a duty of 25 per cent.”* This duty of im- 
portation was further reduced by Miro ‘‘to 15 per cent., which he 
reserved to himself the right of lowering as he might please, on 
behalf of such men among them (meaning the western people, and 
particularly the people of Frankland and Cumberland, now com- 
posing the State of Tennessee, ) as might solicit that favor.”’t 

But while Miro was pursuing this policy, in order to avert the 
hostility of the western people of the United States from the Span- 
ish possessions, and Wilkinson was urging in Kentucky with all the 
artifices of eloquence and intrigue her natural right to the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi, this same Wilkinson was remonstrating with 
the Spanish governor against his indulgence and accommodation 
to western trade. 

On the 26th of April, 1789, Wilkinson wrote to Miro as follows: 
“The general permission to export the products of this country, 
(meaning Kentucky,) through the Mississippi river, on paying a 
duty of 15 per cent., has worked the consequences I feared ; be- 
cause every motive of discontent having been thus removed, the 
political agitation has subsided; and to-day there ts not one word 
said about separation. Nor are the effects of this pernicious 
system less fatal in relation to our plan of fostering emigration to 
Louisiana. Every year the inhabitants and landholders of these 








* Idem, 197. 
{ Idem, 260. 
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parts had ever present to their minds the terrible prospect of see- 
ing their produce perish on their hands for want of a market ; but 
now they no longer have any such apprehensions, on account of the 
ready sale they find at New Orleans for the fruits of their labor, 
whica circumstance has diffused universal satisfaction in this dis- 
trict.’’ ( meaning Kentucky. ) 

Again, ‘‘the pruriency of emigration has been soothed and 9l- 
layed by the spirit of trade, which engrosses general attention, and 
there are many at this moment preparing cargoes for New Orleans, 
and who, under the pretext of settling in Lousiana, will procure to 
elude the payment of the aforesaid duty.’’* 

This is the conduct of one who professes ‘‘to abhor ad/ dupli- 
city’’—to regret being ‘‘obliged to dissemble !””—of a Kentucky 
advocate for the navigation of the Mississippi, and a Spanish pen- 
sioner, urging the governor of Louisiana by the most pressing mo- 
tives of policy to prohibit that navigation! An old soldier of the 
American republic eager to avow himself a vassal of his most Cath- 
clic Majesty and a good Spaniard! 

Such were the first humble steps in a trade which has now, in 
1853, swelled to the enormous amount of 1,664,864 bales of cot- 
ton, of tobacco 93,715 hhds., of sugar 321,034 bhds.+ Then 
sneaking by connivance and corruption on its way along an ene- 
my’s country on the right bank of the Mississippi, and also on both 
banks, below the 3let degree of N. L. though occupied as high as 
Walnut Hills, or the present Vicksburg, until ]798;{ now pursuing 
its triumphant and overburdened course through our own country, 
on both banks of the great river—the real Kio Grande of the North 
from its head to the Gulf of Mexico. 

To present this sketch of the opening of the Valley trade with 
New Orleans, the narrative has led the author past the establish- 
ment of the first printing presses in the Valley of the Ohio, the 
backwoods of America: an era almost as worthy of commemora- 
tion as the German invention of the divine art. If there are any 
characteristics of American liberty—of the passion of the people 
in all their various conditions of life, and sources of descent, they 
are a peculiar capacity for handling the axe and the rifle with an | 
insatiable love of news conveyed by all imaginable methods of con- 








* Idem, 277, 278. 
¢t Western Journal, IV, 412, 417. 
¢ Amer. State Papers, XX, 710. , 
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veyance. To our republic, to the efficacy and formation of public 
epinion, which is so absolute in our popular form of government, 
the printing press is the very life blood, animating the heart and 
the whole system into suund and healthy movement. To injure or 
degrade this mighty machine of freedom ought ever to be viewed 
as high treason to the republic. The first press west of the Alle- 
ghany mountains was established in July, 1786, at Pittsburg, by 
Joun Scutt aad Joszepu HaLt, two poor young men. The first 
number of this first western paper appeared July 29, 1786, under 
the title of the **Pittsburg Gazette.”* In addition to this impor- 
tant mechanical enterprise at Pittsburg, Joun Braprorp, an in- 
genious and enterprisicg citizen of Lexington, Ky., not brought 
up tothe business of a printer, undertook this high step in political 
and intellectual improvement. There was not then a press on the 
western waters, but the one just chronicled, at Pittsburg. Nor was 
this more western establishment destitute of originality; several of 
the type were cut out cf dogwood, and with this imperfect appar- 
atus, on the 19th of August, 1757, Joun and his brother Fretpine 
Braprord published the Kentucky Gazette. It was first a weekly 
paper, printed on a demi-sheet; this size was altered on the Ist of 
September following into a medium sheet, and afterwards it as- 
sumed one of greater dimensions. This name isstill retained among 
the journals of the State, which in 1550 amounted to 62. 

On the 17th of September, 1787, the fifth convention assembled 
tt Danville, and unanimously decided for separating the District 
of Kentueky from Virginia, on the terms and conditions which had 
been prescribed by an Act of that State. An address was made 
w Congress, to admit the new State into the ‘‘Federal Union by 
the name of Kentucky, and the last day of December, 1788, was 
fixed for the termination of the authority of Virginia and the com- 
mencement of the new republic. This convention ‘‘requested the 
delegates to use their endeavors to have an inhabitant from the 
District appointed a delegate to Congress for the ensuing year.” 
Under this recommendation, Mr. JoHn Brown was chosen the first 
sod only member of the old Congress under the Confederation from 
Kentucky. A testimonial of high confidence and honor worthy of 
proud recollection by his posterity. 


This affair of popular conventions ran through many years, and 
tas created some complaint of confusion (of which the author how- 
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* Am. Pioneer, I, 395. Western Annals, Ist edit., 287. 
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ever, is not sensible,)* in the account given by him in another 
work, that it is thought best to gather them under one point of 
view, without waiting for their exact chronological order. 

The first informal assemblage of the people of the District took 
place in 1754, procured mostly at the instance of Col. Ben. Logan, 
in order to adopt measures to resist a threatened invasion by the 
Cherokees. t 

Upon taking the situation of the District into consideration, this 
assembly discovered that no legal authority existed here to call out 
the militia for offensive purposes; there was no magazine of arms 
or ammunition beyond private supplies; nor any provisions or pub- 
lie funds to purchase them. | The property of individuals was no 
longer subject to be impressed at a time of peace, as it had been 
during the late state of general war. ‘The government of the State 
had already complained of expense, might refuse to pay for the 
expedition, *‘or even to compensate for real losses.”” Under these 
embarrassments the enterprise against the Cherokees was abandon- 
ed. The meeting, however, produced an effect much more impor- 
tant to the welfare of Kentucky, than any temporary military party 
eould have done. In consequence of the discovery of the absence 
of any suitable legal aud political organization, for the necessary 
purposes of so isolated a comraunity, it was thought advisable w 
invite a convention of the representatives of the whole District in 
the next ensuing month. ‘The invitation was complied with ; and 
the representatives asseimbled at Danville, the temporary capital of 
the District, on the 27th of December, 1754. They organised 
themselves by electing SamceL McDower ty as President and Thee. 
Todd as Clerk, officers repeatedly honored by similar appointments 
and other honors to the close of their lives. 

This convention thought that the principal grievances resulting 
from its great distance from the scat of government, and consequent 
difficulty of military defence, could only be removed by a separs- 
tion of the District from the parent State, and its erectiou into an 
equal and independent member of the American confederacy. They 
resolved by a decided majority in favor of applying to Virginia for 
an act to render Kentucky independent of Virginia ; still with 1 
deference due to the feelings and interests of a free people, whieh 
is the very essence of republican and popular government, ag the 
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* Monette’s History of the Valley of the Miss., vol.2, p. 171. 
t Marshall, |, 19@. 
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convention were not elected with a view to a political charge so 
fundamental, it forbore to make the application to Virginia. It, 
however, earnestly recommended the measure to the District, and 
to elect members at the ensuing general election, to meet in the 
following May [1785]. Our confederacy had not yet performed 
the process of moral swarming, in mutual harmony and peace, 
which it has since so often repeated, as to have familiarized to our 
minds a political operation of moral grandeur unknown to the east- 
ern continent. There, the accession and separation of States has 
always been a work of strife and blood, with the exception of the 
union of Scotland and Ireland with Eagiand. Strange to relate 
at this time, abundantly as the press which was afterwards in 1787 
established, and has since been diffused —wide, as Volney remarks, 
as the American settlements, no printing press yet existed in Ken- 
tucky. The circulation o! the address of the convention was there- 
fore a wriffen invitation for the election of members to a second 
convention. April, 1785, brought together the double election for 
the legislature of the State and for a convention. By the 22d of 
the following May, the members assembled again at Danville, and 
resolved unanimously, 1. That a petition be presented to the Leg- 
islature of Virginia, praying that this District may be established 
into a State separate from Virginia; 2. That another convention 
be elected to meet at Danville on the second Monday of August, 
‘to take further into their consideration the state of the District.?? 
Bya third resolution, it was recommended that the election of dep- 
uties for the proposed convention ought to be on the principles of 
equal representation, by numbers, it is presumed, as the repres- 
entation in the General Assembly of Virginia was founded on a 
verritorial principle, in disregard of population. 
[To be continued. ] 
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Articie III. 


AN EXTRACT , 


FROM A FORTHCOMING WORK TO BE ENTITLED ‘TWENTY-FOUR YEARS’ 
View or PALMyra AND Marron County, in Missouri.” 
By J. P. Rutrer. 


To this consummation [the ushering in of the Millenium alluded 
to in the last extract,] so devoutly to be wished, all hands pro- 
ceeded to contribute their renewed efforts, and to redouble their 
diligence, cheered by the encouragements intimated above. The 
proceeds that had been raised at the East on a loan were expend- 
ed in the purchase and entry of a large tract of fine land, mostly 
beautiful undulating prairie, situated about twelve miles southeast 
of the college, and six miles southwest of Palmyra, on which to 
erect a preparatory department to qualify the students to enter ad- 
vantageously on a higher course of study at the college proper, or 
upper college, as it was denominated. 

Meantime the prolific mind of Muldrow had strack out another 
of his large schemes, and he was about to cut down a bigger tree 
than ever. He and the Rev. James Gallaher formed a partner- 
ship, the purpose of which was to locate and build up a city in the 
Mississippi bottom, due east of Palmyra ; the bottom which is low 
and subject to annual inundations of several feet in depth, is three 
miles wide; the distance from Palmyra to the river being six miles. 
The bottom grounds are knee-deep with mud and mire, the greater 
part of the year, when not covered with water, rendering it difficult 
to be passed over on horseback—-much more unfit for human habit- 
ation at all, and still more unfit for the site of a city. It is inter- 
sected in every direction by deep lagoons of water, inhabited alone 
by frogs, crawfishes and musquitoes of mammoth size, who were 
the rightful owners and occupants time out of mind, and it never 
before entered into the mind of man to dispute their indisputable 
right of possession, much less to try to eject them; in fact, it was 
by universal consent looked upon as free ferritory—naturally so 
without the necessity of a Wilmot Proviso—where all such reptiles 
were undisturbed in their right of heritage, where they could crosk 
and plunge in their native element of mud and water, without an 
effort being made to extinguish their title. In short, it was only 
adapted to animals of an amphibious nature, on whose domain 
man, not being an amphibious animal, had no desire to intrude, 
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and consequently it was publicland, when there was to be seen any 
land at all. It was not supposed it would ever be entered, being 
considered entirely worthless for any purpose whatever. 

This, however, was Muldrow’s site for a splendid city. Such by 
this time was the opinion that Mr. Gallaher in common with all the 
friends and attachees of the college, had formed of Mr. Muldrow’s 
superior foresight and management, that he not only fell into the 
plan with zeal, but actually furnished all the funds himself to make 
the entry of the whole bottom, which was entered in the joint names 
of Gallaher and Mu!drow, [subject, of course, to the incumbrance 
of mud and water,] over the heads of the triumvirate lords of the 
manor, Messrs. Frog, Crawfish and Musquito, without any treaty 
stipulations, and against their consent and moreover against their 
peace and dignity, and greatly to their annoyance and disquiet. 
But being water nymphs, they perhaps invoked the spirit of the 
waters to avenge them of their adversaries for this act of flagrant 
injustice: and they were avenged, and that speedily. 

The new proprietors proceeded to lay off a splendid city on pa- 
per—on an extensive scale, covering the whole bottom, delineating 
on their beautiful plat, the various blocks and spaces left for pub- 
lic use. Here and there were sites for churches; yonder one for a 
eollege, and there another for a female seminary, &c. 

Meantime the other distinguished patrons of the college, of edu- 
cation and of the cause of God, being delighted with the country 
and its fine lands, were busily engaged in individual speculation in 
them, to aid the good cause whose vital interests had drawn them 
from their comfortable homes to endure the privations of the West 
as good soldiers of the cross. Dr. Ely and Mr. McKee made ex- 
tensive purchases of lands at second hand. It was understood that 
each of them had brought with him one hundred thousand dollars, 
which was soon expended in purchases and entries of the public 
lands, in the new counties around and west of Marion. A city was 
laid off in Shelby county, west of Marion, and New York was hon- 
ored with the distinction of having it for its namesake; it was about 
forty miles distant from Marion City. Another city was laid off by 
Mr. Muldrow, adjoining Marion College, and as o/d New York had 
been honored with a namesake, it was deemed altogether most right 
and proper that the people of Philadelphia should not be mortified 
with a s/ight, after having contributed so much to the good cause, 
in the person of Dr. Ely; so No. 8, in the catalogue of cities, was 
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called Philadelphia; another city was laid off adjoining the /ower 
college, or preparatory department; and to be certain that the old 
Philadelphians might be clear of wounded feelings of jealousy, and 
as Dr. Ely had been a little more distinguished in the great cause 
than either of his reverend coadjutors, city No. 4 was called Ely. 

The names being settled, there could not now possibly be any- 
thing that would stand in the way of future success, as every ves- 
tige of wounded feelings must now be obliterated. Active prepar- 
ations were therefore made for another speedy embassy to the At- 
Jantic States. Suitable maps ef all the cities were made, and the 
route surveyed for a railroad, commencit z On the Mississippi river 
in the city of Marion, running thence westwardly through railroad 
street to the city of Philadelphia, [with a branch to Ely city,) and 
from thence to the city of New York, to be completed thus far in 
a very short period, and tobe continued before long to the western 
boundary of the State, running through the State capital. It was 
furthermore understood, that before the lapse of a long period of 
time it was to be continued to the base of the Rocky Mountains, 
and finally to the Pacific ocean. 

Stand aside, ye Whitneys and Dr. Carvers, and other distin- 
guished men of the East, to whom the honor of the origination of 
the idea of a railroad to the Pacifie has been unjustly appropriated. 
William Muldrow, of Marion county, Mo., was long ahead of you 
al) in the race for that distinguished honor. Yes, to the western 
born, illiterate, [save in the college of practical experience where 
he graduated with distinguished honor many years before, } we say, 
to him justly belongs the distinguished honor of first inventing that 
magnificent project—you have only stolen his thunder. 

Mr. Muldrow has a peculiarly impressive manner of apparent 
earnestness in describing his projects, and of unfolding and ex- 
plaining his plans, so much so indeed, that it is almost impossible 








to résist him; a stranger particularly, who did not know the extra- 
vagant temperament of his mind, was almost certain to beeome 4 
convert to a belief in the truth of his pictures of the future grand- 
eur of his air-built castles, so forcible is his manner and cogent 
his reasoning, and the air of plausibility he throws around and 
canses to pervade the whole. In fact, from his extreme sanguine 
temperament, he did no doubt in reality believe that the most of 
his extravagant anticipations would be realized. He is in the habit 
of using the words ‘‘just exactly” very frequently ; he pronounces 
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— 
them in a peculiar way, slowly and with much emphasis. Marion 
City was j-u-8-t e-x-a-c-t-l-y, sir, in the center of the United 
States territory, and would just exactly be the seat of the General 
Government, in time when the Pacific railroad should be buile— 
they were just exactly going to depopulate St. Louis, and turn her 
large business houses imto warehouses, granaries and barns for the 
reception of the produce collected by the Marion city merchants, 
where it would be stored away for reshipment. In short, St. Louis 
would answer Marion city a very good purpose as a convenient 
stopping place; a sort of half-way house, where the people of Ma- 
rion city could have the use of so many large houses already built 
to their hauds, and there would be done the litt!e business of fur- 
nishing boatinen with liquor and provisions, which would draw off 
from Marion city the rougher class of society. In this way, Se. 
Louis would be of great service to the seat of government, in drain- 
ing off the dregs of customers, but nothing more. 

They new proceeded to cut the timber off the track of the-rail- 
road from Marion city to New York, and to make a levee on thie 
bank of the Mississippi at the city, to prevent its overtlow., Large 
wages were given to workmen; a genera! stimulus began to pervade 
the whole country; the price of property of all kinds rapidly rose 
in value; men ceased to labor at all, at the old accustomed rates, 
and asked double prices. In short, the heads of the whole eom- 
munity appeared to be turned up side down, and every body seem- 
ed to think that their fortunes were made. that the golden age had 
indeed arrived. Hence a system of ruinous extravagance sprang 
up; men forsook their usual avocations, impatient to await the slow 
process of the ordinary course of the industrious business of life, 
and all embarked in the wildest schemes of speculation, by which 
they expected to jump into fortunes at once. 

Maokind are essentially beings of imitation, and that distinguish- 
ing trait in the character of the race, to catch and adopt the prac- 
tice of others, whether in the conduct of life or modes of thought 
and opinion, was as distinctly seen in the emulating scramble of 
this speculating mania, as it ever is in the fashionable world, in 
following with a blind adherence to the tyrany of fashionable show 
as imported by the leaders of the ton from London, Paris or Wall 
street, New York. 

The improvement of clearing off the track of the railroad, and 
some show in throwing upa levee at Marion city having been made, 
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Muldrow and Ely started for the East; the former taking with him 
the plat of Marion city and of Philadelphia. In the meantime Ely 
and other prominent men bad taken an interest in Marion City 4 
additional partners with the original proprietors. Of course, Mul- 
drow went much elated with the prospects before him ; if he had 
achieved so much already in consequence of having been recom. 
mended by Dr. Nelson, and a few others comparatively unknown, 
what might he not expect to accomplish, when in addition thereto, 
he was vouched for, backed and supported by so many of the great. 
est men of the nation, of world-wide fame and influence? He wonli 
of course extend his business of cutting down big timber very great- 
ly. So having taken the precaution to sharpen his axe, Jack Dov. 
ning like, siinging it across his shoulder, off he started on his see- 
ond pilgrimage to the land of the pilgrims. Sanguine as his ten- 
perament naturally is, his success this time, no doubt, astonished 
even himself, as it did all the world and the rest of mankind be- 
sides. He exhibited his maps, dilated on the bright prospects of 
Marion College, and of Missouri in general, and of Marion city, 
of future colossal proportions in particular. Pointed out on his 
beautiful map, which was unstained by a single speck of the mud 
of its illustrious prototype, and which looked like the perfect per- 
sonification of a London or a Paris, the various blocks appropriat- 
ed as sites and seats for the abode of the sciences, traced the line 
of railroad, and expatiated on the unparalleled prosperity awaiting 
the whole favored region of its locality, told of the untold wealth 
and magnificence speedily to spring up in this region, causing itto 
bloom and blossom as the rose, until the capitalists of New York 
and of Boston, as well as of other cities, catching the inspiration 
of the pervading mania, infused into them by the plausible fascin- 
ation of Muldrow, made large purchases cf lots in Marion city and 
Phiiadelphia, so that, if we were correctly informed, he then and 
there, during that trip in the cause of philanthropy, sold lots ia 
Marion city, frog pond as it was,and is and 1s to come,to the amoutt 
of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and in Philadelphia t 
the amount of thirty-five thousand. He did not, however, receive 
all the money, but some of the purchasers were sharp enough to 
execute their notes or bonds payable only when certain improve 
ments should have been completed in the embryo city, which Mub 
drow stipulated on bis part to have done, such as the erection of s 
steam mill, a splendid building for a hotel, &. 
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Muldrow’s reputation asa great manager and business man had 
by this time become so well established in the East, that the great 
capitalists of New York and elsewhere, anxious to participate in 
the splendid speculations going on in this Eldorado of the West, 
placed large amounts of funds in his hands, as was understood at 
the time, about eighty thousand dollars to be expended in the en- 
try of wild lands, at his discretion; and such was the unlimited 
confidence in his judgment and foresight, that they gave him one 
half of all the lands he might enter, which was to be entered in 
their joint names. ‘This they did to get the benefit of his superior 
judgment in their selection, assured that they were making a spec- 
ulation in thus, at any price securing his services. Dr. Ely also 
succecded in obtaining a very large sum from various persons, 
which he was to Jay out in wild lands, making the entries in the 
names of the various persons respectively: he receiving @ certain 
per centum for making the entries; what that per cent. was we are 
not advised. 

After the return of Muldrow and Ely from the east, they com- 
pletely monopolized the business at the land office for some time, 
continually making vast entries of land, sometimes by whole town- 
ships at once. Ely, in parcicular, made m st of his entries by 
whole townships, and that too, as we were informed, without ever 
having seen the land, taking good, bad and indifferent altogether, 
the poor hills and smooth prairies with no timber for miles as well 
as the fertile prairie and timbered tracts. In this way, we have no 
doubt, he threw away money enough for worthless lands, if judici- 
ously expended for good lands alone, to have made a fortune it- 
self. In fact.he and the rest of the eastern men were 8) comple:e- 
ly captivated and intoxicated with the great charms of speculation 
and the acquisition of princely fortunes, that they ran wild in their 
frenzied zeal for suddenly acquired wealth. Having spent all their 
lives in the eastern cities, around which all land, however poor, is of 
immense value, and never having seen the West before, when they 
came, finding the country so beautiful, andthe land so much more 
fertile than that in the East, they came to a premature conclusion 
in their excitement, that everything in the shape of land here, with- 
out regard to its quality, must inevitably in a short time become 
a8 valuable as it is in the East, without taking into the account 
the different circumstances attending the two sections of country, 
or considering the immense quantity of public lands in all the west- 
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—— 
ern States and Territories equally as fertile as it is heres) all of 
which must become settled before there can be any great general 
rise in the value of lands. They, however, seemed to think tha 
there was no land as good anywhere else, and that Marioa co 
and the counties immediately around, must certainly be the 
garden spot of the world. Accustomed to give their minds up q. 
clusively to the contemplation of religious subjects, they were not 
qualified, unpractised as they were, to investigate correctiy subly 
nary things; but when once introduced here, under the circumstaneg 
of tle transit —one thing at least may be safely aflirmed—thatis, 
that so far as devotion alone is concerned, they with wonderial 
facility made the transition from one subject to the other, perhaps 
from the Edenésh appearance of this country. 

We now step back a little in our history, to record the acts and 
doings at Marion city. During the sojournings of Messrs, Ely and 
Muldrow in the East, they had made arrangements for a large 

umber of persons, to whom they had so'd lots, to come on inthe 
spring and settle in the city, and commence to build it up at once; 
others were hired to work on the various objects of internal im 
provement connected with it. 

Accordingly, on the opening of navigation, early in the spring, 
Steamboat after steamboat arrived, freighted Witli cargoes of ew 
grants, many of them with timer for buildings already framedon 
board, ready to be erected on their arrival. And for a time there 
was much bustle and preparation for extensive improvements. But 
unfortunately, just atthe dawn of prosperity, dire adversity stalked 
with its hideous and ghastly visage close at its heels. The ele 
ments, asifinst.gated bythe injury inflicted on the original proprie 
tors of the place, appeared to conspire against the city and its i 
habitants, and seemed determined on revenge. ‘The mighty fatuer 
of waters commenced swelling its current, and wave after wave but 
added toits height and fury, until the whole city became submerged 
miny feet beneath its turbulent flood. Consternation seized upon 
the inhabitants, who to escape drowning erowded the upper stories 
and garrets of their dwellings. One poor man, an emigrant and 
citizen of the strange city, but who had not made himself suffie- 
ently acquainted with its geography, while quietly riding along one 
of the streets, the horse attempting to cross ona bridge one of the 
jagoons with which the city abounds, stepped off tie side of the 
bridge, and the poor man was drowned, and that in broad day- 
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light. The citizens poured their anathemas and execrations on 
the headof Muldrow. rom exposure to the water sickness ensued, 
many died; some made their escape in canoes, and nearly all left 
ss soon as they were able; and ad/ who had the means, as soon as 
the water subsided. And the aspiring aims of the magnificent city 
of Marion, like the puny efforts of the unfledged eaglet to imitate 
the lofty flight of its full grown species, instead of soaring aloft in 
nid air, and proudly looking down on the groveling creatures 
doomed to confinement to earth’s dull surface, was compelled to ex- 
houst itself in inefiectua! flutterings and gloomy disappointment. 
So, instead of attaining the proud pre-eminence amongst her sister 
cities, which was boastingly predicted for her, with all her aspira- 
tion, she has never been able to elevate herself above the surface 
of the water that has washed out every vestige of her fancied 
grandeur, and she is remembered only as amongst the things that 
were before the Avud, and is only useful as a monument to per- 
petuate the remembrance of the folly of her projectors; nota proud 
towering monument of marble pointing to the skies, but 
alow and filthy monument of med. 

There was a caricature shown about the time we have been con- 
sidering, representing Ely and Muldrow in a canoe, with a long 
pole, feeling for the tops of the houses, Ely exclaiming exult ngly: 
“Muldrow, 1 have found the top of one of the chimneys.”? En- 
couragement was likewise held out to the farmers, that corn cobs 
would thereafter bear a good price, as they would be in demand to 
top the holes in the ground made by the crawfish, and thus keep 
ihe water from rising after the levee should be completed. 


ArticLe IV. 


Review.—By Mann Butler. 

COTTON IS KING: on Tue CULTURE OF COTTON AND ITS RELA- 
TIONS TO AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE, TO THE 
FREE COLORED PEOPLE AND THOSE WHO HOLD THAT SLAVERY Is IN 
TISELP SINFUL. By an American. Cincinnati, 1855. 

{ Continued from p. 256. } 
If, as has attempted to be shown by our author, that the free 
people of color have not been saved from the deepest degradation 


* In presenting the concluding part of Mr. Butler’s Review, we feel im- 
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of condition among those who style themselves par excellence the 
friends ; if they are, in the words of a devoted abolitionist, “py. 
ting mentally and physically in the cities,’’ if abolition of 
has been foilowed wherever it has been attempted, by ruin and 
cial desolation; if the products of slave labor are now incorporatei 
with the industry and business of the United States, and of t 
world, to amounts and consequences which mock ail calculatin 
that can not number the sands of the sea; what is to be done wit 
this perplexing institution of slavery? Our author answers, as som 
of the wisest and most temperate answer, by morally restraining 
and governing the power reposed in the master, like every othe 
human power; as the power of husband over wife, parent over chili 
master over his free born apprentice, and the power of politic! 
government over the subject. In no other way has Providen: 
guarded the dearest and most important relations of social lif. 
Not by municipal laws alone, even if they second the yearnings «i 
the heart; not by avoiding all abuse and perversion of power, fr 
abuse is necessarily incident to its possession. But the interes 
of life are guarded by both combined, the enlightened consciene 
and humane and merciful laws. Social condition and characte 
can not be formed at the beck and will of political reformers; man- 
ners in all states of society are stronger than laws, and constant) 
override them. The slaves of the West Indies generally have bea 
transferred directly from the bosom of African barbarism to bur- 
barism of most oppressive labor, scarcely superior in happiness « 
the means of social improvement to the one they had left. 

The missionaries say that ‘‘the free colored people of Jamaics, 
for nearly three hundred years, were entirely without the gospel; 
and it gained a permanent footing among them, only ata fer 











pelled by a sense of its merits to commend it \o the careful perusal of our reaé- 
ers. We have not read ‘Cotton is King,” but are prepared to say that aided by 
the rich resources of his own mind, the Reviewer has deduced from it one of th 
ablest papers we have read on the subject of slavery. 
The weil selected facts, the sound philosophy, and above all, the fervent patr- 
otism and broad philanthropy displayed in these papers, commend them to tt 
study of every true-hearted American, We can scarcely hope that those affect 
by the “madness 01 the times”’ will listen to reason. But t» rational conservalit 
minds, and especially to the young men of America, we say, read ard study tt 
wisdom of eh (whose papers we have published in previous volumes,) ™ 
Butler—venerable sages in whose hearts stilllives and burns the holy flame 
animated the Fathers of our glorious institutions. In these papers you have tt 
wisdom of men—pure patriots—who have lived beyond the age when the dest 


for station is calculated to mislead the judgment. These effusions are to be & 


garded ag the moral legacy cf individuals,rich in whatever acorns the man, & 
the citizen of a republican goverument.—Senion Epiror. 
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ints, at their emancipation, twenty years ago; so that, when lib- 
erty reached them, the great mass of the Africans, in the British 
West Indies, were heathen.’”* 

Our own colored race were, at their introduction into the British 
colonies, two hundred and thirty years ago, in the same condition 
of heathenism, rife with all the superstitious ignorance of Fetiche 
yorship; laboring*‘under the disadvantages of h -reditary heathen- 
ism and involuntary servitude.’ The superiority of our negroes 
to their countrymen, in the native wilds of Africa, is established, 
in the most incontrovertible manner, by our colony of Liberia. 
There, in all the intercourse of theAfrico- Americans with the natives, 
their mental and physical superiority has been most signally estab- 
lished; they have raised themselves to an enviable altitude of medi- 
ators and arbiters, in most of the disputes among the barbarian 
chiefs of the coast of Africa, where they have settled. ‘The Re- 
public of Liberia” has been ‘‘conducted from infancy to indepen- 
dence almost wholly by berated slaves, and those who were born 
in the midst of slavery.”*+ How comes this most remarkable re- 
sult? Our author answers most forcibly: ‘‘Slavery is not an ele- 
ment of human progress, under which the mind necessarily becomes 
enlightened ; but christianity is the primary element of progress, 
and can elevate the savage whether in bondage or freedom, if its 
principles are taught him in his youth.”” Both the West Indies 
and the United States began their system of elavery with savage 
men. For three hundred years, the slaves of the former were de- 
stitute of the gospel, and their barbarism was left to perpetuate it- 
self. But in the United States the Africans were brought under 
the influence of christianity, on their first intrcduction, ‘‘and have 
continued to enjoy its teachings, in & greater or less degree, to the 
present moment. 

The disappearance from our colored people of the heathen con- 
dition of the human mind—the incapacity to comprehend religious 
truths—and its continued existence among those of Jamaica, can 
now be understood.”” ‘*But while all this must be admitted of the 
colored people of Jamaica, it is not true of those of our own coun- 
tty; for, long since, they have cast off the heathenism of their 
fathers, and have become enlightened in a very encouraging de- 





__ ® Page 149, and Rev. Mr. Philippo, for twenty years a missionary in Jama- 
lca, in his “Jamaica, its past and present condition.” 
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gree. Hence it is, that the colored people of the United States, 
both bond and free, have made vastly greater progress than those 
of the British West Indies, in their knowledge of moral duties and 
the requirements of the gospel.”* Time, long time, and favors. 
ble culture, are then essential to the improvement of the African 
race, as well as any other. And these are to be attained by the 
voluntary and cordial co-operation of the slaveholders with other 
friends of the siave. 

Nothing under our government isto be expected, in favor of the 
slave, by abuse and vituperation of his master. This may go 
far, as it has already done, to inflame parties against one another; 
and by the common tendercy of the human mind, to disaffeet the 
slaveholder against his assailants and indispose him to adopt their 
projects. It will go further, and by inevitable retaliation and ir. 
ritated feeling, will rivet the bonds of the slave tighter, than the 
generous spirit of a christian and republican people would natur- 
ally incline them, if unprovoked. 

The American slaveholder is no West India planter, subject to 
the prejudices, or it may be the caprices of Conventions and Par. 
liaments on this or on the other side of the Atlantic. He has been 
not only one hundred and fifty years the constitutional and legal 
owner of his slaves; but he is more, he is their political master, 
enacting the laws which govern the actions of both bond and free. 
How infatuated then the course of our abolitionists, who so far from 
appealing in christian and patriotic tunes, to the conscience and 
the judgment of the slaveholder, condemn him absolntely; and as- 
sume the peremptory authority of a master! Do they forget or dis- 
regard the paramount obligation of a fair and free social compact, 
joy‘ully entered into at the time, as a city of refuge, the salvation 
of an expiring republic? Do they despise the administration of this 
republie, which for sixty odd years has excited the admiration of 
the world, and secured the greatest mass of social happiness on the 
earth? So much so has this been the case, that it has well been 
called ‘*the last asylum of oppressed humanity.” 

Bat while the opinion that slavery is ma/um per se, or absolute 
wickedness, incapable of any indulgence or extenuation, may be 
entertamed by some, whose worship of their higher lavw is 80 et 
clusive, as to override all other moral principles, all reverence for 


® Pp. 148, 151. 
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national compacts, and respect for the lawful rights of fellow-coun- 
trymen, there is another party to this great social issue. There 
are some portions of this people quite as moral, as patriotic, and 
as gallant as their antagonists, who while they deplore the exist- 
ence of slavery, submit to the necessities of their involuntary social 
position, and endeavor to infuse into the dominion entailed by it, 
all the mercy and consideration, of which it is so largely suscepti- 
ble. Who while they dread and most reasonably abhor the manu- 
mission of a degraded race, among themselves, still feel bound by 
all their duties to God, and man, to render their power productive 
of good and enjoyment to their slaves. They appeal to the prin- 
ciples, which should regulate and gevern all the forms of human 
power; the eternal principles of justice and right. These are as 
applicable to the relation of master and servant, as they are to the 
other relations of life. There always has existed, and I fear ever 
will continue, much abuse of power, in ali these relations. It 
would, however, be feeble sense and bad logic that should maintain 
that these indispensable relations should be abolished, because they 
gre, and must be subject, to abuse and perversion. This would 
be, at once, to impeach God’s providence over the free and re- 
sponsible agency of man. 

Granted for the sake of argument, that domestic slavery is in- 
trinsically and absolutely wrong and contrary to the rights of man, 
(as in my inmost soul [ believe); still a conscientious master may 
well hesitate to renounce the power devolved upon him by the laws 
of Lis country, till some satisfactory provision should be made to 
secure him and his fellow-citizens from the mischiefs that have ever 
followed the manumission of unprepared masses of men. These 
dangers augment vastly, when the race tobe liberated is both of a 
different color and despised species. This is a question of self- 
preservation with the present generation, of which they will, and 
ought to be, the chief judges. 

Is there anything fallacious or sophistical in this argument? Is 
power over a human being as a servant, even for life, essentially 
different inits obligationsand duties, from that overa wife, a child, 
an apprentice, or a subject of political government ? If in some of 
these relations, the tenure of the power is less than the usual rela- 
tion of master and slave, that does not effect the power itself, but 
its duration. If there are powerful instincts of nature, which cling 
sround some of these connections, they are not absent from that 
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of master and servant. Moral powers must be regulated by moral 
means; they cannot be governed by artificial laws alone. It is con- 
trary to the laws of nature which rule man’s habits and thoughts. 

How then is this direction to be given? Let the teachers of chris- 
tianity answer; and let them act as Christ, and their primitive pre- 
decessors acted towards the slaves of the Roman empire. Let them 
act as succeeding generations of Christians acted towards the serfs 
of the middle ages of European history. Oppose sin and wicked- 
ness in all men, of all colors and conditions of life ; inculcate the 
example and precepts of the Saviour—love and mercy to all men, 
and leave the fruit of such opposition and such teaching to the 
Ruler of the Universe. 

Or, will the friends of the slave, by some grand heroic act, adopt 
an agreement of non-importation and non-consumption of slave 
products, from ai parts of the world? Are they ready to perform 
their respective parts in a grand act of secession, (more violent 
than the exodus of the Puritans, ) from all commercial society, for 
the exclusive intercourse, protection, and enjoyment of the free 
men, the pure and uncontaminated freemen of the universe? How 
shall this expatiation be effected? When shall this blessed union of 
those new saints, or American Quixotes, take place ? We wait pa- 
tiently for the answer. 

But while this may be meditating, let me in sober earnestness, 
conjure my fellow-countrymen laboring under the infatuation of 
absolute, unqualified abolition, to take their answer, with God for 
their counsellor and witness, into solemn consideration. It is, 
believe me, no light flitting matter of occasional agitation ; it is 
pregnant with the hopes and interests of centuries, for millions of 
your fellow citizens — members equal to yourselves of the same 
glorious confederacy. Ought you to expect to change the habits 
of thought, the manners, and laws of a people, free as yourselves, 
suddenly and violently ? Are you ready for this anti-social object, 
to plunge this republic, the world’s best hope of freedom, into the 
countless calamities of civil war and eventual despotism? Would 
you submit to a social interference so repugnant to all the feelings 
and habits of the human mind, at all alive to its rights? Should 
the planters of the South, under the influence of a similar infatu- 
ation, forbid your use of their cotton, their rice, their sugar and 
tobacco; and for that purpose, stop all intercourse with you, direct- 
ly or indirectly, would you acquiesce in the outrage? Or would you 
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not invoke the equal liberties of the confederacy, and of human 
ratare, in behalf of your violated rights ? 

Yet these same Southerners might well say, that such measures 
were but retaliatory for your own unconstitutional and forcible re- 
sistance to the enjoyment of their solemnly covenanted rights. If 
trade and commerce have not lost their humanizing charms, with 
the merchants, the sailors, and the fishermen of New England, for 
which they have so often shed their blood, let them protect their 
customers of the South, in their equal rights. Believe that the 
spirit which blazed in your own bosoms, at Lexington and Bunker 
Hill, and burnt still brighter at Saratoga, equally animates the 
breasts of your fellow-countrymen of the South. The men who, 
in much greater weakness than yourselves, stil! durst to defy the 
power of Great Britain, at Fort Moultrie, Guilford Court House, 
and the Eutaw Springs; submitted to harbor in swamps with Sump- 
ter and Marion, and to bear the worst horrors of years of foreign 
oppression, have left the same sacred spirit in the hearts of their 
descendants. The blood of liberty still courses warm and fresh 
through all your hearts; believe no dishonor of one another; med- 
itate no wrong. Keturn to the old peace and harmony that con- 
secrated the efforts of our common fathers through centuries of 
trial and hardship, till they reached our present happiness and re- 
nown. Forget not that GreEN was second but to WASHINGTON; 
and that both consulted and fought for common liberty and inde- 
pendence. Let no extravagant sentiments of any description de- 
grade the honors, which the fathers of the Republic have so glori- 
ously achieved. Let Sparta keep her Helots, and Athens her 
freemen, but let Lacedemonians and Athenians be both banded to- 
gether, heart and band, at the Thermopylae and Marathon of 
America. 

Believe me, the controversy between the sections of the republic 
is rapidly approaching the dread alternative—of equal and peace- 
able rights, or—civil war. 

To my slaveholding fellow-countrymen let me also address a 
few words of sincere and well-meant advice. Claim no divine 
right of master over slave; let it lie in the same grave in which our 
author burys it, with the divine right of kings. Rest the mainte- 
hance of slavery on the actual expediency, the necessity, and con- 
stitutionality of your present, involuntary position. Continue to 
infuse into your treatment of the inferior race placed by Provid~ 
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ence, in your power, and under your responsible care, every com- 
fort and indulgence consistent with the relations of superiority and 
subordination, which, I know, must, at all hazards, be preserved. 
Cherish the noble and heavenly hope of ultimately elevating this 
degraded race, and through them, the African world, from their 
joathsome barbarism and misery. Give christian, hope and prin- 
ciple the freeest scope among your slaves, as is now extensively 
done. Thus may the happiness of life here be secured, anda 
higher and eternal existence enjoyed by both master and slave, 
Prepare this unhappy race, by their probation in your service, to 
go free among you, and bless the land of their ancestors. Let 
this be the retribution of America to Africa, for the hardships of 
an enslaved existence of her children. For the able, masterly and 
temperate advocacy of these views, suffer me to press on the atten- 
tion of ali my fellow countrymen, both north and south, the work 
which has now received this inadequate, but most cordial review. 
MANN BUTLEP, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





ArTIcLe VY. 


Minnesota. 


Sreecn or Jupcek MEEKER, BEFORE THE Benton County Aeni- 
CULTURAL Socrety, ATITS LaTe SemMiI- ANNUAL MEETING, IN THE 
Town or Sauk Rapips. 


I feel grateful, Farmers and Citizens of Benton County, for this 
flattering call— for the cordial welcome and warm reception with 
which I have been greeted by all since my arrival in your midst. 
It re-kindles old associations, revives old friendships, and fills my 
heart with emotions which those alone feel who, like us, were pio- 
neers together on the Upper Mississippi, and who like us, too, 
have been earnestly engaged in laying the foundations of a State 
that will one day, if we are wise and prudent, stand among the 
foremost in the Union, for all that can make a people happy, in- 
telligent and independent. 

The elements of public prosperity, of the glory and greatness of 
a State, are few and simple. A good climate, a good soil, an in- 
telligent people, ample provision for education, agriculture and @ 
judicious and impartial system of public roads or thoroughfares, 
are the principal ones, if not all. 
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The influence of climate upon the character, habits and pursuits 
of mankind, are most controlling. It makes a people industrious 
or indolent, hardy or puny, boldly enterprising or timidly quies- 
cent. By its influence one nation is, under God, exalted to the 
highest pitch of human power, and another is degraded te the low- 
est depths of barbaric stupidity. In some regions mind soars aloft 
towards the more genial abodes of the sky—in others it dwars and 
dwindles to the low and lazy instincts of mere animal being. In 
tropical countries the nations are all asleep in the darkest ignor- 
ance, neither free nor capable of freedom, without commerce, with- 
out courage, without science or patriotism. It is the land where 
disease dwells and death riots, where it is as difficult to teach the 
people religion or morals as their monkeys. Inthe other extreme, 
the frozen sons of Siberia, the Laplanders and Esquemaux, seem 
as useless and as Jow in the scale of being. It is only in the tem- 
perate parts, found only between the two extremes just mentioned, 
that man seems capable of attaining the high position in the scale 
of being which his benevolent Creator has assigned him during his 
career in Time. Here he is a progressive, moral and intellectual 
being, full of high hopes beyond to-day, and animated by the 
double sentiment of being remembered among men for his noble 
deeds, and rewarded in Heaven for his good ones. Here have lived 
Washington and Wellington, Marshall and Mansfield, Franklin and 
Bacon, Clay and Webster. Here are to be found the most lasting 
monuments of human liberty, the greatest achievements in litera- 
ture, and the noblest examples of courage, patriotism and religion 
on record. Here commerce has built her navies, piled her cities, 
and linked the nations together in chains of gold. Here, too, man 
has learned to ‘‘venerate the plow.” If the temperate regions are 
thus favored, and if the climate of Minnesota, as is now generally 
conceded, is as good as the best, if not the very best between the 
temperate zones on this continent, then has she one lasting ele- 
ment of State prosperity that no human power or revolution can 
rob her of. 

The soil of Minnesota is good, far better than the soils of New 
England and the Middle States — and, as I often had occasion to 
remark, admirably distributed throughout the Territory. Thus the 
St. Croix, the Upper Mississippi, the St. Peter’s, and the Blue 
Earth Valleys will soon become great farming districts. So that 
this prolific source of public prosperity, the true fountain of State 
or national wealth, is among the blessings we enjoy. 

Some old philosopher has said that the ornaments of a State 
were its people, just asthe stars were the ornaments of the heavens, 
They are also the substance of the State. They are the head that 
rules and directs its destinies—the arms that fight in battles, and 
the hand that tills its soil.—In short, the country is the body, but 
the citizens are the soul of the State. 
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The diffusion of intelligence, the moral and religious training of 
a people by providing common schools and colleges, constitute the 
only basis and give the only guaranty of security of life, liberty 
and property. Minnesota has already a princely endowment for 
this purpose, to wit: every 10th and every 36th section of her en- 
tire ‘crritory having been set apart by Congress and forever con- 
secrated to this cause. The lands so granted can never be with- 
drawn or Jawfully withheld from the common school fund—no, not 
even by subsequent act of Congress, since by previous law they 
have vested in the Territory for school purposes. Let the specu- 
lator and others, therefore, beware how they settle on school lands 
and vainly dream that Congress will or ought to appropriate to 
their use what has been previously granted to their children and 
posterity. To my astonishment I have heard that towns have been 
laid out on such lands, and that the proprietors feel confident that 
by some special legislation in their behalf they will be enab! 





j led to 
hold on. Let the people take care that their children be not rob- 
bed of this rich inheritance, and let the Courts call the attention 
of the Grand Jurors of their Districts to this bold and unscrupulous 
violation of our pena! laws. 

ericullure, which is the cultivation of the soil, as education is 
of the mind, must ever continue to be a leading interest in every 
prosperous State. Your Association, gentlemen, which is the ear- 
liest of the kind in Minnesota, is conclusive evidence that you 
justly regard it of the first importance. But there is another sub- 
ject intimately connected with all those just enumerated, and ina 
specia] manner with Agriculture. I allude to a system of State 
thoroughfares or public roads. 

By these 1 mean not merely turnpike-roads, but all other means 
of transport and carriage, also, as Lakes, Rivers, Canals and Rail- 
ways. Without these, or some of these, neither our climate nor 
soil would be accessible or available to any considerable portion of 
the immigrating public, neither would the products of our fine lands 
and tall forests find a compensating market. This important sub- 
ject has engaged the attention and excited the solicitude of the 
greatest men that have lived in this or the old world. Washington 
at an carly day projected a system cf roads and canals connecting 
Rastern with Western Virginia. Clinton, of New York, first 
launched the idea of the great Western Canal, by which the whole 
West now is made to pay tribute to that State. Henry Clay, ani- 
mated with that same noble patriotism, !ed Kentucky to the adop- 
tion of a system of roads which has resulted in giving her splendid 
MeAdamized ways radiating from a common center an! branching 
through every section of the State. Caesar at the giddy hight of 
supreme power in the mightiest empire of ancient times, did not 
deem this subject beneath his notice, but having, as Plutarch inti- 
mates, subdued his foes and conquered the Republic, now com- 
mence! the work of self-emulation in spanning the Empire with 
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magnificent roads, some of them reaching to the remotest provinc- 
es, and measuring 4000 miles! Some of these roads are still ex- 
tant and will yet continue for ages, lasting monuments of the skill 
and power of the wonderful people who built and once travelled 
them. Napoleon, when on the pinnacle of human power, did not 
fail, in the midst of contending tempests, to foresee the necessity 
of public roads to stimulate the industry, agriculture and commerce 
of his idol, France, and at once devised a plan of grand or imper- 
ial roads, which the vortex of public affairs that soon involved him 
only prevented him from executing. 

The history of roads and thoroughfares is the history of the 
commerce, of the population and settlement of every State and 
kingdom in the world. The roads and thoroughfares were first 
discovered, and mankind in their migrations and wanderings fol- 
lowed them. Along ocean coasts, around the sea and lake shores, 
up and down the rivers in all countries, you will find the first set- 
tlements, the densest population and the largest cities. Thus Pe- 
kin and Canton are both situated on the Imperial or Grand Canal, 
besides the latter is connected with every commercial city on the 
globe, by the Ocean Roads issuing from her. London, the Com- 
mercial Metropolis of the world, owes less to her capital and en- 
terprise than to the fect that she is the center of a radii of Ocean 
Roads pointing to every city and country on the globe, The same 
may be said of New York and Boston. 

But the happiest illustration of this subject is to be found in our 
own country, where since the invention of steam propellors and 
iron railways, our population, with their cities, villages and settle- 
ments, have stretched across the continent, peopling every valley 
and plain with a rapidity and success without a parallel in the his- 
tory of our race. Fifty years ago, the entire basin of the Missis+ 
sippi was a little better thana howling wilderness, now, it contains 
a population of more than 10,000,000, nearly one-half of the en- 
tire population of the Union. Towns, cities and settlements, now 
brighten and beautify both banks of the great Father of Waters 
and his tributaries from the Falls of St. Anthony to the Delta—a 
consummation which would have been postponed atleast a thousand 
years had it not have been for our vast river-roads, canals and 
railways, works of art and enterprise which mark the progress of 
the age, and in which Americans have taken the lead of every other 
nation. It is estimated that the several States in the Union have, 
in the aggregate no less than 25,000 miles of Railroad already 
completed—that is, enough if stretched in a continuous line to ex- 
tend around our entire globe! Of this New England has about 
three thousand miles, and New York alone 2,500 completed and in 
Operation, and all accomplished since 1830. So important has 
the subject of roads and thorcughfares become, that it may with 
safety be said to occupy more of public attention and of tae legis- 
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lation of the country than any or all other measures that enlist and 
engross the mind of the law-maker. 

n Minnesota, the great natura! facilities for roads of every de- 
scription, and the geographica! position of our Territory, equally 
connected with the North, the South and the East, by our great 
river arteries that are navigable from our limits, render it doubly 
incumbent upon us to second the favors of nature by the early 
sioption of a system of roads that shall be more or less beneficial 
to every section of Minnesota. 

Three mighty rivers issue from central Minnesota to as many 
cardinal points of the compass. The Red River, flowing north und 
draining the upper basin of the continent to Hudson’s Bay, isa 
navigable stream from a point about one hundred m Jes from this 
center. The St. Louis River, the proper source of, and but another 
name for the St. Lawrence, rises to the north-east of this and emp- 
‘yin into Lake Superior by a harbor of the same name, traverses 

e Great Lakes till it loses both name and waters in the St. Law- 
rence. The Mississippi, great Father of Waters, and father, too, 
I would say, of al] that is great and glorious in the mighty valley 
it drains, is itself the child, the legitimate offspring of Minnesota, 
still fed at her bosom, stil] furnished and fo be furnished from her 
resources no smal! share of the noble tribute of water and wealth, 
it is destined in all vime to bear toward the tropics. In addition 
to these advantages Minnesota has the Queen of all the harbors on 
our Great Lakes. It is at the mouth of the St. Louis River, and 
at the head or western extremity of Lake Superior. It will one 
day be a rich jewel in the treasure house of Minnesota. This harbor 
is about six miles long by one and a quarter wide, with water suf- 
ficient to float any boats or shipping that may ever have occasion 
to clear there. It is admirably formed to protect commerce by the 
projection of what is called Minnesota point, a narrow peninsular 
extending to the inlet of the bay. It is as near the city of New- 
York as Chicago harbor, and now that the ship canal at St. Mary’s 
is completed, our boats can reach Buffalo, the great point of de- 
parture for al] the trade and travel north-west, from the moath of 
the St. Louis, as soon as similar craft can reach the same point 
from Chicago! But thie is not all. The completion of the canal at 
St. Mary’s, now gives us an unbroken ship navigation to the Gulf 
of the St. uawrence and the Atlantic; and whilst both can be reach- 
ed as well as from Chicago, it is an important fact in our favor that 
only the same distance in miles and the same space in time are re- 
quired to arrive from them at our harbor, penetrating as it does 
about four and a half meridian degrees or about 200 miles fur/her 
west than Chicago, in a latitudinal line with Puget’s Sound. This 
Sound, it is well known, is the grandest and safest harbor on the 
Pacific side of our Continent, and extends from the coast into the 
interior more than 140 miles seemingly to court a connection with 
Lake Superior. Impartial eyes can see at @ glance that this is 
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the commercial route across the Continent, it being in the neigh- 
borhood of not more than 1300 or 1400 miles from one harbor to 
the other—two of the noblest and most capacious in the world. 

In view of important events that seem already to ‘‘cast their 
shadows before,” we want most of all things a speedy connection 
between this enferior center and Lake Superior, between Sauk 
Rapids, the head of navigation on the upper Mississippi, and the 
harbor at the mouth of the St. Louis. We want a broad tread, 
people’s road, built by the way of Mille Lac, branching at that 
point down Rum River to Anoka, and towards Morrison at the 
mouth of Crow Wing. At this place (Sauk Rapids) it would in- 
tersect the military road now about compar from Point Douglass 
to Fort Ripley; and crossing here a branch should pass down 
through the river counties on the west side, by St. Cloud and Mon- 
ticello, Minneapolis and Fort oe Another branch should 
pass off southerly in the direction of Fort Ridgely, penetrating the 
rich country drained by the two branches of the Crow River, whilst 
another should stretch away north-westerly towards the Big Bend 
of the Missouri. This is the plan or system of roads that the 
stress or force of circumstances, and justice to all parts of Minne- 
sota now and hereafter would seem to indicate, and all parties, 
papers and politicians, as well as the people, should embrace it 
with zeal and determination. Already a road is approaching com- 
pletion up the St. Croix in our Territory to Superior in the State 
of Wisconsin. This, of course, when finished, will aid much to 
develope that valley, but it will aid Wisconsin a great deal more, 
tho’ built by our people and with money appropriated to Minneso- 
ta. We must dave a road from the Great Lake to our inte- 
rior. 

By the route suggested, a road from Sauk Rapids to Superior 
harbor would be one hundred and twenty miles, and following the 
Point Douglass and Fort Ripley road, now finished, to and up the 
Platte River beyond Debue’s, there would be 20 of the 120 miles 
already built. An appropriation of $20,000 from the next Con- 
gress would be an ample sum to complete it, and too, within eight- 
een months after the date of the appropriation. This part of the 
psn should be regarded as the first section of the grand Northern 

migrant Route to the Pacific; and in view of this and of the fact 
that it would strike at this point, the head of navigation on the 
Upper Mississippi, it should be built by the Nation, and that with- 
out delay. The branches, though equally important to the Terri- 
tory, might be constructed more progressively. 

he development and execution of the plan wil! more than double 
the facilities for reaching and peopling this Territory. Immigrants 
from the North Western States, the Pres towns and cities, and 
Canadas, can reach us without transhipments for one-half the ex- 
pense they nowincur, and without any risk whatever of the diseases 
80 common among immigrants on the river routes. Immigrants 
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from beyond, from New York, New England and Europe, could 
embark for Minnesota from Buffalo and reach our Territory at the 
head of Lake Superior, at the same time they could heretofore 
have reached Chicago. All could then go, with their teams or by 
stage, 120 miles only, all the tine in Minnesota, to this place 
and St. Cloud, thence down the Mississippi by steamers, or on 
either side of it by land, or onward in the direction of the Forks of 
Crow Kiver, the St. Peters or Blue Earth Valley. This first section 
of the route to the Pacific thus opened and travelled, wil! lead to 
a speedy construction of a Railroad between this place and Supe- 
rior, forming the Lake Branch of the Pacific Railroad, from Sauk 
Rapids, as suggested by Gov. Stevens. 

Commercially the advantages to Minnesota of this thorough- 
fare would be immense, amounting to a complete diversion from 
present channels of dry goods imports. Sinee Minnesota was or- 
ganized the goods imported to the Territory have been bought in 
St. Louis and Chicago, though more recently many of our mer- 
chants have made their purchases in New York and Boston, by the 
way of Chicago. Chicago receives her goods from New York, by 
the way of the Hudson River, Great Western Canal, and the Lakes, 
a distance that has already been stated to be as great as from the 
same great commercial emporium to our own harbor on Lake Su- 
pior, which as before announced, is about 120 miles from this place, 
the head of navigaticn on the Upper Mississippi and geographical 
center of the Territory. From Chicago to Galena by railrosd is 
bear 200 miles, and fromthe latter place to this point, by the way 
of St. Paul and St. Anthony, is about 510 miles more. In other 
words, goods from Ohicago to this place are carried by land or a 
precarious navigation, 710 miles, that is 590 miles further, and 
this too at the cost of the consumer, than they ewou/d be if landed 
on cur own soil at Lake Superior, whilst St. Anthony and St. Paul 
would at the same time get their goods, the one 450 miles and the 
other 490 miles nearer, and of course proportionably cheaper than 
they now do. These are fired facts and undeniably true. 

In the second place, what is the distance our dry goods are car- 
ried when bought in St. Louis? This noble city, too, receives her 
goods from the greatest commercial center of the Union, New York, 
the major part of them being shipped by the way of New Orleans, 
which, though three thousand five hundred miles, is the cheapest 
route, and the residue come principally by the way of Chicago, the 
Illinois Canal, and Illinois river; getting however afew light, fancy 
goods by Railroad transportation. Add, now, to 3500 miles, 910 
more the distance from St. Louis to Sauk Rapids, and you have 
in round numbers 4410 miles of transportation and numberless 
transhipments to pay, for all the goods you buy that come this 
route, and they have formed a large portion of all you have con- 
sumed since you have been in the country! But take the nearer 


route by which St. Louis receives her goods from the Empire City, 
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By this they are first shipped to Chicago. From Chicago to La- 
salle, by the Illinois Canal 96 miles, thence down the Illinois and 
the Mississippi to St. Louis, 350 miles more, in all 449 miles al- 
most due south from Chieago to the place of wholesale to our mer- 
chants. This distance added to 910 miles, the distance from St- 
Louis to Sauk Rapids, makes a transportation, and a most difficult 
and uncertain one, too, of 1356 miles beyond Chieago before our 
goods reach their consumers, or 1236 further than it would require 
to get our goods from St. Louis harbor in Minnesota. Add to this 
the commissions and costs of transhipments at Chicago, Lasalle, 
St. Louis, and by lighters over the Rapics at Keokuk, and per- 
haps Davenport, and the numberless other delays on the Lower 
Mississippi, and you ean form some idea of what your goods cost 
when they reach their destination. Can any presentation be more 
eloquent to prevail on Congress to open this thoroughfare, or any 
refutation of the absurd and barbarous usage of shipping goods to 
this Territory by such circuitous and costly routes, be more irre- 
sistible thanthe simple statement of these facts and figures? When, 
besides, it is recollected thatthe great God of Nature has given us 
the noblest Lake harbor on the eontinent, penetrating more than 
200 miles further west than any other Lake harbor, and a contin- 
uous chain cf inland seas with almost ocean depths, thence to the 
River and Gulf of St. Lawrence on the one hand, and to the great 
commercial emporium of the New World on the other ! 

But lest I forget the occasion that has elicited these remark, I 
will state briefly the bearing of this plan or sysfem of roads upon 
farming or agricultural interests of Minnesota. 

You have all, doubtless, noticed the fact that it is all along our 
rivers, and more particularly our roads, such as they have been, 
that the first farms have been opened and the first settlements in 
Minnesota have been made, and that these thoroughfares more 
than the character of the soil, have controlled the movements and 
location of immigrants in the Territory. | No sooner has «a road 
been projected in almost any direction, than our people are in mo- 
tion to buy up the land and occupy the country on the line of the 
proposed route even in advance of its construction. A system of 
roads, like the one under consideration, would people with energ- 
ttic farmers every section or district of Jand to be penetrated by its 
branches. Every quarter section of even third rate land would 
have a settler or *‘squatter”’ on it from here to Lake Superior, as 
Soon as the route was surveyed. Real Estate of every description 
on the upper Mississippi to the beautiful country on Ottertail Lake 
Would, also, receive a solid impetus in value and population. And 
the time will then have come that farms of every description of soil 
will be justly rated Aigher than any other lands of the same qual- 
ity in the Territory, as yoa advance north inthe direction of Lake 
Superior. First, because you will be nearer the inexhaustible 
market which the vast mineral districts which environ that Lake, 
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will establish for all and more than all you can raise. In the second 
place, yeu will be as near the East with your produce as Chi 
which is now the great grain depot of the North-West.. Lastly the 
vast pineries to be penetrated by these roads will then bring the 
best of markets to your doors. 

Such a system of roads should be built by the sovereign author. 
ity of the State or Country, as that would be presumed to take care 
that impartial justice be done to every section and settlement. With 
us, whilst we continue a Territory that authority is the Federal 
Government, and it is unreasonable to suppose that it will deal its 
favors partially and unfairly when the interests of a// are justly re- 
presented to Congress. 

The proper ¢ime, andI had almost said the on/y time these roads 
can be constructed, is during our Territorial being. If not buik 
then, we may rest assured that we shall never live to see them fin- 
ished, perhaps not even begun. The day we cease to be a Terri- 
torial Soversman; that day we shall cease to receive the copious 
supplies from Congress, hitherto so Javishly bestowed, though some- 
what at random. Any movement for our admission as a State 
even for years, should be, and I am satisfied would be speedily 
and indignantly rebuked by our people. 

But I have dwelt too long upon this subject. and fear I have 
trespassed upon the time of other speakers. I must conclude by 
thanking you for your very indulgent and flattering attention t 
the views I have uttered.—{ Minnesota Times. 





ArticLte VI. 


(From De Bow’s Review.) 


Religious Toleration. 





Upon the subject of religions toleration, and against all interference with it, 
the Hon. Charles Gayarré, of Louisiana, one of the most distinguished citizensal 
that State, speaks in an address with which he has favored us, but which has not 
yet been published. This address was prepared to be delivered at the late coo 
vention in Philadelphia, had Judge Gayarré been allowed a seat.® 

If you compel Louisiana to secede, you will secure for her s 


glorious a position asI could wish, if I took into consideration he 





* We have often referred to Judge Gayarré’s literary labors. They haz 
given him a national reputation. In an elaborate review of his Spanish Domine 
tion in Louisiana, the North American Review, published at Boston, says: “Mr 
Gayarré belongs to one of those historic families of Louisiana which send ther 
roots far back to the days of the old Spanish and French occupation.” — “Ofhis 
faithfiIness as a historian, we may be content with the testimony of Bancroft, 
who frequently rear his beok as of authority.” In a late number of the We 
ern Journal, published at St. Louis, Mann Butler, the historian ot Kentucky, pay! 
the highest possible compliment to Mr. Gayarré’s works. 
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interests only, and not yours in common with hers. If you compel 
her to secede, you put her at the head of a party which is bound 
to be triumphant in the end, There will be but one main issue 
before the people. On our flag will be inscribed these words : 
“Down with foreign influence; liberty of conscience ; no religious 
test; equality of rights.”” On yours will be read in letters as aw- 
ful as those which flamed luridly on the walls of the Babylonian 
palace: **No ag of conscience; political disabilities; a religious 
vest; no equality of rights among native born Americans.”” ‘There 
secds no prophet fired with divine inspiration, but human wisdom 
is sufficient, to foretell that, when the two flags meet, the party at 
whose head you are going to place Louisiana will gain a much 
more glorious victory than the one which is recorded in history un- 
der the name of the ‘*Battle of New Orleans.” 

Louisiana acknowledges that, at the beginning of the contest, 
you may have the ne of numbers on your side, but that is 
the only superiority she is willing wo recognize. She will have en- 
listed on her side a8 much talent, patriotism and energy as you 
may possess—and she will have more than that, to make your part 
of the scales kick the beam; she will have justice, right, Christian 
toleration, open-bearted magnanimity, and political foresight on 
her side, and, a8 @ necessary consequence, she will have the hon- 
est sympathies of the world in her favor—and what is of infinitely 
more importance, she will have the approbation and the counten- 
ance of Him who is never invoked in vain in the sruggle of the op- 
pressed against the oppressor, and whose judgment, although on 
many occasions slow to manifest itself, is sure to be recorded at 
last in the annals of the human race for the warning of future gen- 
erations. 

But suppose that you succeed, will your success be of long dura- 
tion? In what position will your administration be placed? At 
home, a million or two millions of active Catholic citizens ostracized 
by its policy, and therefore animated against it by the most dead- 
ly hatred. Around that formidable nucleus will gather all that 
immense portion of the population which may be opposed to you 
bya difference of opinion in politics, and from numberless other 
motives. With a host of bitterer enemies than any administration 
ever had at home, what will be your position abroad? You will 
have insulted one hundred and fifty millions of human beings who 
are in the habit of looking up to you for sympathy, and who are 
every day gravitating more or less towards emancipation from 
bondage. You encourage enslaved nations to break their chains, 
and to become free ; and at the same time you tell them that, be- 
ing Catholics, they are incapable of appreciating the blessings of 
telf-government and of freedom ! You tell England that ehe is a 
fool to trust Catholics, and that she is jeoparding her free institu- 
tions by having raised such wretches from the slough of humilia- 
ton in which she had kept them so long! You blame her for having 
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halted in the chase of persecution; and yet when she was hallooing 
her hounds in full pursuit of the game which you wish to start ig 
your turn, you execrated her! Before the great French revolution, 
which began in 1789, Protestantism in France stood on a precari- 
ous footing. Suppose that the French government should return 
to its old line of policy—that of dragooning Protestants into Cath- 
olicism — could your administration venture cn any friendly ad. 
monition or remonstrance ? What right, for instance, would yor 
have to advise the Turkish Sultan to treat his Moslem and Chris. 
tian subjects with the same favor? What right would you have, a 
the head of the government, to do what it has always done, and 
to mediate in hehalf of the oppressed? How could you exert a sal- 
utary influence with certain other nations, in trying to prevail upon 
them to put Protestants on a footing of equality with Catholics ? 
Are we not daily interfering at Rome itself in favor of our Pro- 
testant citizens! With what good grace could you insist on the Pope 
granting to Americans the privilege of having a temple in the 
Eternal City, and to worship God as they please ? Is it not worse 
for you to say to an American — You shall never fill any office of 
trust or profit in your own country because you are a Catholic, 
than for the Pope to say to a foreigner: You shall not build a Pro- 
testant temple in my dominions? If your administration should pro- 
claim that all the American Catholics, citizens by birth, are to be 
excluded from office as dangervus, has not every other govern- 
ment on the face of the earth as strong a right to exclude foreign 
Protestants from its territory’ What would you say if Austria was 
to declare to-morrow that none but Americans who are Catholics 
are permitted to travel through her territories? How could you re- 
monstrate? If you have the right to ostracize the very natives of 
your soil, on the ground that being Catholics they are dangerous 
to your institutions, Austria would have a much stronger right t 
ostracize American Protestants on the same plea — that they are 
dangerous to her peculiar form of government. You judge for 
yourselves. She also would judge for herself, just as unmuindfal 
as you are of any other consideration than tha: of her fancied se 
curity or danger 

It is our national policy to claim a sort of protectorate over Me 
xico, and over all those republics which have sprung up in South 
America; this we claim as being their elder sister. You wish your 
influence to predominate in this continent over that of any Europ- 
ean power. Do you think that it will further your views to pro 
claim from the White House and from the Capitol that ail those 
nations are composed of imbecile wretches, unworthy of any office 
of trust or profit? Do you not think that you would put, by so do- 
ing, a double-edged weapon in the hands of your powerful and 
sleepless adversaries, England and France? A very wise and a fue 
thing it is, indeed, for those who desire to annex Cuba, to deciaré 
to those very beings whom they are goading into rebellion agaims 
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the government of Spain, that, when they become Americans, 
they shall be held unworthy of any office of trust or profit! But it 
js needless to give further illustrations. I: is self-evident that our 
government would beeome powerless, at home and abroad, if any 
administration got into power on the platform which is sought to 
be established. Say what you please, disguise it as you like, if 
you retain in the constitution of the order the obnoxious clauses 
which I denounce to you as pregnant with so much mischief, and 
if you become the government, the cry will be that the government 
interferes with the right of conscience; it will be the truth, and the 
prestige of our republic will be lost throughout the world. On the 
day when the wing of every wind shall carry to the most distant 
regions of the earth the news that one of the principles of this gov- 
ernment is the proscription of Catholics, a how! of dispair will be 
heard from the oppressed in every country. They will abandon 
forever the hope of our interfering in their favor, even through the 
exertion of moral influence, because they will feel that if we have 
the right to oppress our Catholic brethren on the ground that they 
are dangerous, all other governments may use the same arguments 
to justify their tyrannical acts. 

The reasons which you give in support of your hostile position 
against Catholicism are the very same which, centuries ago, were 
used to justify the persecution of Christianity itself, so that you 
cannot even claim the merit of invention. You are plagiarists. If 
the Ewperor Julian, if Theodoric the Goth, could rise from the 
tomb, they would complain of your stealing their thunder. But 
if you are disposed to borrow the logic of that long train of Cae- 
sars who have hed to answer for the blood of so many martyrs, 
why do you not imitate its application? Amphitheatres and arenas 
may still be constructed; lions and tigers may still be found to tear 
human limbs; men and women, the aged and the young, are still 
ready to die rather than abjure their God; and if the old Roman 
populace way be wanted in vain to shout with joy at the exhilarat- 
ing scene of torture, methinks that another race of beings might 
be seen rising from the bowels of the earth to witness an exhibition 
so gratifying to their nature, and so worthy of their character. 
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Articie VII. 


(From the American Agriculturist.) 
The Destroyers of Our Grain. 
THE GRAIN WEEVIL, THE HESSIAN FLY, ETC. 


In looking over our Wheat reports to ascertain, if possible, the 
relative amount of damage the crop has received from each class 
of the prevailing destructive insects, we have been surprised at the 
confusion of terms or names used in the descriptions. Indeed, 
there seems to be no intelligent comprehension of the difference be. 
tween these various insects. Thus, from the same town where all 
the injurious results appear to be traceable to the same cause, we 
have one writer saying, ‘*We shall lose half our crop by the wee. 
evz/;’”’ another says, ‘‘The fly is doing us immense harm;”’ and an- 
other still—more cautious in making» distinction—writes, ‘*Much 
injury was feared from the insect, but it will be less than was an- 
ticipated.” These three reports from a single town are a fair 
sample of those from the country at large. 

It would materially assist investigations upon these insects, and 
also convey a more definite idea of the character and amount of 
injury to be estimated, if editors and all others reporting upon this 
matter, would state exactly what kind of ‘insect’? is at work in 
their several localities. To facilitate such a course we will give a 
brief description of some of the more generally destructive ‘‘in- 
sects’ that prey especiall = the wheat crop. Among these 
are the Grain Weevil, the essian fly, the Clear-winged fly, 
or Wheat Midge, several varieties of Gratin Moth, the Chintz 
or Chink Bug, &e. 

Tue Graww Weevit ( Calandra Granaria, or Curculio Gra- 
narius of Linnzus.)— There is a wrong impression as to the 
character of this insect, and especially in reference to the time of 
its chief depredations. Quite early in the Spring, while wheat was 
not yet in blossom, reports came from some interior counties of 
Michigan that the weevil was thus early committing extensive de- 

redations. From many other localities we heard similar reporss, 

ut a little later in the season. These were founded in miscon- 
ception, for the truth is the weevil proper preys only upon the 
grain, commencing its ravages about the time of its ss and 
continuing them long after it is gathered into the granary ; hence 
the name of grain or granary weevil. 

The grain weevil in its perfect state is a dark or pitchy red, 
winged beetle or bug, about a line and a half, or one-eighth of a0 
inch long. It has a slender proboscis or snout, curving little 
downwards. The thorax, or chest, constitutes about one-half of 
its boyd, and is nearly as large as the abdomen, or belly, lying 
back of the middle ring. e thorax is punctured with a large 
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number of holes, giving ita rovgh appearance. Over the abdomen 
are delicate wings, which are shielded by wing-covers, having lines 
or furrows upon their upper surface running. parallel with their 
length. The wings do not entirely cover the tip of the abdomen. 
The female punctures the ripening or ripened grain with her beak 


or rostrum and deposits one and sometimes two eggs. From the | 


egg is hatched a grub or worm, which eats its way into the grain, 
closing up the a bebind it with excrements so that it lies per- 
fectly shielded from external injury. No mechanical action short 
of crushing the kernel can disturb the destroyer. They are effectu- 
ally destroyed by kiln-drying the grain. This worm or grub grows 
to about one-twelfth of an inch in length; its body is white and 
soft, with nine rings around it. The head is small, round, yellow 
colored, and provided with cutting instruments. Arriving at ma- 
turity, which is not till after the flour portion of the wheat kernel 
has been principally devoured, this worm or larvae assumes a nymph 
or arpeae state, (like that between the worm and the butterfly, 
and within two weeks after, the perfect weevil is formed, whi 
eats its way out through the shell, and goes forth to deposit its 
eggs in turn upon other sound kernels. They are very productive, 
a single = often multiplying to five or six thousand in a single 
year. Both the perfect insect and the grub feed upon the grain. 
Tue Hesstan Fy, ( Cectdomya destructor,) is so named be- 
cause introduced, or supposed to have been, by the Hessian sold- 
iers employed by the British during the Revolutionary war. It was 
first discovered in the vicinity of New York, from which poin tit ex- 
tended in all directions, its usual rate of advance being from 15 to 
25 miles a year. The full grown Hessian Fly is nearly the size 
of a small musquito, which it resembles in general form. It has, 
however, no bi'lfor sucking blood, and has proportionately a larger 
thorax or chest, and a smaller abdomen or belly than the musqui- 
to. There are two broods hatched annually, from eggs deposited 
in September and May. The full-grown fly deposits its eggs, 
which are very small reddish grains, in the upper channels of the 
wheat leaf, soon after the stalk begins to branch. As this takes 
place in September or early in October, late sown wheat usually 
escapes the Autumn egg. These eggs hatch out in about 15 days, 
— a emal] worm, which works its way down between the 
eaf-sheath and stalk to s point below the surface of the ground, 
where, in the form of a white or spotted maggot, it lies concealed, 
and sucks out the juice of the plant. In a few weeks it arrives at 
full growth, and changes to a pupa or chrysalis state, of a cone- 
like or flaxseed shape. In this state it lies until the foliowin 
Spring, when the perfect fly comes forth and deposits a second bro 
of eggs, which attack the wheat stalks above the ground, but near 
the lower joints. The juice extracted weakens the stalk, and it 
crinkles down. Its effects are not very visible until the stalk has 
attained nearly its full growth, when by going through a field the 
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extent of its depredations is generally known by the number of 
ledged or fallen staiks. The flaxseed grub when present may be 
found much earlier by carefully stripping down the leaf-sheath 
from the still green and upright stalk. Since the point of attack 
is usually below the gathered portion of the straw, the grub is left 
in the field, where it undergoes its transformation to come out the 
perfect fly again in Autume. It is on this account that burning 
the stubble soon after harvest has proved a partial remedy against 
fature attacks. There is a parasitic insect enemy, which multiplies 
faster than the Hessian fly, and to which we are indebted for the 
disappearance of this pest after its prevalence during a few years 
in any locality. 

THe Ciear-wirseep Wueat Fry, (Cecidomya Tritici.)— 
This fly, by many ealled the MmGe or Wneat Gnat, resembles 
the Hessian flyin general form and size, but differs from itin having 
an orange-colored instead of black body, clear or transparent 
wings instead of dark ; its antenne or horns are longer and more 
fringed, its legs are longer and more slender, and its abdomen is 
covered with short hairs, and blunt at the extremity, imstead of 
smooth and pointed like that of the Hessian fly. It undergoes its 
changes in the soil and attacks the blossoms and immature grain 
instead of the straw. These distinctions should be studied, for 
upon a clear understanding of them depends the treatment to be 
pursued. 

The clear winged wheat flies conceal themselves among the grass 
and leaves during clear midday, but morning, evening, and on 
cloudy cays, they appear in swarms overa wheat field, and deposit 
their eggs in the heads. In the course of a week or so these eggs 
hatch out orange-colored maggots which feed upon the pollen of 
the flower, and finally attach themselves to the soft grain. They 
can not injure the kernel after it has acquired some degree of 
hardness. ‘hey do not make their appearance anti! the latter part 
of June or forepart of July, according to the latitude, and only 
attack the wheat while in a soft state, and on this account early 
wheat escapes injury. Using only the early, hardy varieties, or 
sowing early, and forcing to quick maturity with guano or other 
stimulating manures, are the best known means of escaping this 
insect. The yellow or orange-colored maggots are easily observed 
—there frequently being as many as twenty or thirty, or more of 
them, on a single wheat head. We have often found several of 
them on a single kernel, upon carefully removing the chaff or 
sheath. From the imperfect descriptions given, we think that 
much the greatest *‘insect”’ injary of the present season has been 
done by this species. During the latter part of July and the fore 
part of August, the maggots or worms obtain their full size, cast 
off their skins, descend to the ground and bury themselves half an 
inch or so below the surface, where they remain during the Wia- 
ter, and come forth perfect flies the following season, to continue 
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and multiply their depredations. It is against this fly that sprink- 
ling lime over the growing wheat, burning sulphur in the field, and 
soah-like means, have proved a partial remedy. 

The Graty Motu ( 7inea Granella,) when fully developed, is 
a small winged insect, a little resembling a butterfly in its general 
form. Upon its head is a white hairy tuft, and two short anten- 
ne or horns. Its fore wings are mottied with black, white and in- 
termediate colors, always with one black rectangular or square 
spot near the middle of the outer edge. ‘Lhe eggs are deposited 
in Spring, and again in the latter part of the Summer. The first 
brood are hatched in July, and take the form of a sixteen-legged 
caterpillar, with a naked soft body, nearly Lalf an inch in length. 
They gnaw the surface of the grain, and cover it with a thick web, 
which sometimes fastens together a number of kernels. After a 
time these caterpillars spin a cocoon, in which they undergo the 
usual transformations, like those of the butterfly. 

The Ancoumors Motu (Anacampsis Cerealella,) is another 
grain moth, which has proved immensely destructive in France, 
especially in the province of Angoumois, from whence it derives 
its name; and the same moth, or one very similar, has appeared in 
this country. ‘The perfect insect is a very small moth, of a pale 
cimamon brown color, and satin juster. Its wings are long, nar- 
row, broadly fringed and ash or lead colored. It has two thread- 
like antenuz or horns consisting of numerous bearded joints; a 
spiral tongue of moderate iength, and two tapering feelers turned 
back over the head. It lays twenty or more eggs upon each of 
three or four wheat grains, and within a week these hatch out little 
worm-like caterpillars not thicker than a hair, which immediately 
disperse, each selecting a single grain and burrowing into its most 
tender part. Within the grain (and not upon the surface like the 
grain-moth,) it devours all the heart portion, then spins a web to 
divide its cell into two cavities, in one of which it deposits its ex- 
crements or rejected fragment of food, and in the other it undere 
goes its transformations preparatory to coming forth a perfect 
ye These, like the grain weevil, may be destroyed by kiln- 

ing. 

There are several other species of grain-moths, but they are yet 
imperfectly known, and have not been generally destructive. 

Curntz or Curnck Bue (Lygwus Leucopterus.) This insect 
has proved more destructive in Virginia and other Southern States 
than at the North. In its perfect state it has a black downy body 
about one-sixth of an inch in length, and is readily distinguished 
by its white wing-covers, upon each of which there is a short, black 
central line, and a large black oval spot upon the margin. They 
do not arrive at their perfect state until about the time the wheat 
is ready to cut. Previous to this they sre without wings, and re- 
semble the bed-bug in odor and color. It is at this time that they 
are most destructive. From the eggs laid in the ground the pre- 
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vious season, the young come forth in the Southern States in May 
—later at the West or North--at first of a bright red color, bu 
changing with age to brown and black. They travel from field to 
field in immense columns, like Locusts, destroying everything as 
they proceed. They destroy wheat by attaching themseives to the 
green stalk and sucking out the entire moisture. They have been 
arrested in their course, by running ditches across the field before 
them, filling these with dry straw which is set on fire when the bugs 
are seen thereon. They have also been destroyed by burning the 
dry leaves of the forest, upon which they have settled. 


Articie VIII. 


[From the Mining Magazine. ] 
Sebastopol and Hard Rocks. 


By Henry A. Hivpretn, Geologist and Mining Engineer. 


The siege of Sebastopol by the allied armies of France, Eng- 
land, Turkey and Sardinia, presents many considerations worthy 
of attention by the student in geology and mining engineering. 
The remarkable resistance offered by the Russians enclosed in this 
series of fortifications to the best-appeinted siege train the world 
has ever seen, managed too by the most skiliul engineering talent 
which those scientific countries, France and Englaud, could pro- 
duce—has been written about, wondered about, and variously com- 
mented upon by the press—yet there is one view of this resistance 
which, either from design or otherwise, appears to have been totally 
overlooked—viz., the nature of the rocks upon which, and of which 
the Russian works are built. Men educated in the Polytechnic 
schools of France and England, and of our own West Point said, 
Gibraltar, San Juand’Ulloa, and St. Jean d’Acre, have twice been 
taken by siege, as well as Rhodes, and the renowned Moro Castle 
of the Havana, and why do these Russian works offer such an un- 
accountable resistance? The answer, it appears to me, is, that for- 
tifications built of the most tenacious rocks known to geologists, 
and adequately defended, have never been reduced by regular siege 
operations. Gibraltar, which is excavated in porphyry, that ranks 
with trap and basalt as to its hardness, has been twice captured, 
it is true, but in each instance by ireachery. San Juan d’Ullos 
is built of sandstone, and the Moro Castle and St. Jean d’Acre 
are, I am assured, built of limestone, both of which rocks are less 
resistant or more friable than basalt, trap and porphyry. A grap- 
ite fort, bombarded by Lord Neleon’s fleet, showed no signs of in- 
jury, although this rock is not esteemed as resistant as trap, 
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and porphyry. It therefore appears evident, that works constructed 
of the softer rocks, such as limestone and sandstone, have been 
battered down by cannon balls and shells, in several instances, 
while works constructed of either of the most resistant rocks have 
seldom, if ever, been demolished and reduced by such means. 

The rock which forms the harbor of Sebastopol, and upon which 
the forts that defend it are built, is basalt, a rock quite as bard 
as trap. ‘This fact appears evident from all the maps of Sebasto- 
pol, the bold columuar structure of the shores of the Black Sea, 
near this port, and the outline of the harbor itself. Streams of 
this igneous rock, in a molten condition, have flowed downward 
towards the centre of the harbor from either shore, and at the ex- 
treme point of either of such streams of basalt, the Russians have 
constructed their marine batteries ; and it appears probable, also, 
that the works themselves have been built of this extremely hard 
rock. Hence it is evident that the reason why the Allies have not 
yet been able to effect av impression upon these works, with all 
their artillery, is simply a geological one, directly to be referred 
to this hard rock, which prevents successful mining operations, for 
the purpose of blowing up the walls of the forts, and causes the 
cannon balls to fall as harmless as hail upon them. — I have been 
confirmed in this geological opinion, formed from an examination 
of correct maps of Sebastopol, by the fact that a specimen of this 
rock, which has recently been sen: to my friend, Lieutenant W.D. 
Porter, of the U. 8S. Navy, by one of the Freneh officers, is un- 
questionably basalt. But it is not alone the nature of this rock 
that has proved a powerful means of defence. The Russians, it 
toust be confessed, have not been at all behind the Allies in their 

ppliance of all the improvements in modern science. At Silistria, 
they learned from the Turks the effectual resistance offered by 
earth-works, erected in advance of, and covered by, the stone 
works, and applied them with remarkable success to resist an ap- 
proach by parallels. Whether Colonel Todtleben was the first to 
observe and apply this fact, or not, we have no direct information, 
but are led to infer the fact. The advantage of earth-works we 
have observed in our own country, in the defence of Fort Moultrie 
and Fort Brown. 

To New York City must be given the credit of having first ap- 
plied the hardest rocks to an economical purpose in this country. 
The well-known Russ pavement of Broadway, and other streets, 
owes its superior character to the fact that it is trap rock; and, it 
may be regarded as one of the most fortunate circumstances for 
this city, that from the high lands of the Nevisink to more than 50 
miles up the Hudson, on its west bank, there occurs a stupendous 
trap dyke, fall an eighth of amile broad, as shown bythe cut of the 
New Jersey Railroad, which will furnish for all coming time a de- 
sirable pavement for this great city and its suburbs, as well as for 
an article of export. [tis vastly superior to granite for this purpose. 
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The cost of excavating, by mining operations, the various rocks 
in which the mineral ie are found, consequent upon their de- 
grees of hardness, may not be out of place in this connection. [ 
take fora near approach to this cost, as it actually occurs, the 
estimates of an experienced Cornish mining Captain, accustomed 
to contract for such work. These estimates, it should be observed, 
are made sufficiently ‘‘large’’ to cover the actual expense of labor 
in excavating, tools, sharpening tools, powder, charcoal, candles, 
superintendence, and in fact all cost, except dressing the ore rais- 
ed, and also including liberation of water to the depth of 200 feet. 
This expense is for senking shafts and for driving levels. The 
cost of driving is the smallest sum named, and that of sinking the 
largest sum named. The estimate is for one fathom of 6 feet, viz., 


Trap and basalt............ from $40 to $50 per fathom. 
Granite and porpbyry.....from 20 to 25 “ 
Slate Rock.............s00+ from 20 to 380 “ 
Magnesian limestone......from 17 to 20 “ 
Sandstone ........+seeeeeee from 15 to 20 “s 
Tdant 200k .ccccccccvccsecees from 15 to 20 “ 
Decomposed mica slate...from 38 to 9% “ 
Decomposed granite ...... from 2to 6 os 
Articte IX. 


(From the U. 8S. Mining Journal.) 


On the Manufacture of Steel as carried on in Great 
Britain and other Countries. 


BY CHARLES SANDERSON. 
Continued from p. 290. 


Coke is used in the melting process—the consumption is on an 
average 65 ewts. per ton of ingots; although all iron is converted, 
and we can thus obtain the consumption of fuel, yet we have no 
meaus of correctly ascertaining the weight of cast-stee] manufac- 
tured annually in England. 1 should estimate it as from 25,000 
to 80,000 tons—this would give a consumption of 81,000 to 97,- 
000 tons of coke; and assuming that the coal will produce 60 
cent. of coke, it will represent a consumption of 113,700 to 136,- 
500 tons of coal. 

In Germany, France and Austria, with trifling exceptions, steel 
is produced in a furnace similar to the charcoal] refinery; itis te 
raw or natural steel, deriving its carbon from the metal from which 
itis produced. Charcoal is the fuel used; the quantity is very 
variable depending in a great measure upon the dexterity of the 
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workman; we may, a6 a general average, estimate the consumption 
of 240 bushels per ton of raw steel produced. Having laid before 

an estimate of the raw material used in the manufacture of 
steel, I shall now proceed to explain the processes which are used 
in various countries. The kinds of steel which are manufactured, 
are:—Natural steel, called raw steel or German steel ; Paal steel, 
produced in Styri. by a peculiar method ; cemented or converted 
steel; cast steel, obtained by melting steel; puddled steel, obtained 
by puddling pig-iron in a peculiar way. 

Natural or German steel is so called because it is produced di- 
rect from pig-iron, the result of the fusion of the spathose iron 
ores alone or in a smal! degree mixed with the brown oxide ; these 
ores produce a highly crystalline metal, called spiegle-eisen (look- 
ing-glass iron), on account of the very large crystals the metal 
presents. This crude iron contains about 4 per cent. of carbon, 
and from 4 to 5 per cent. of manganese. Karsten, Hassentratz, 
Marcher, and Reamur, all advocate the use of gray pig iron for 
producing stecl; indeed, state that first quality steel cannot be pro- 
duced without it—that the object is to clear away all foreign mat- 
ter, by working it in the furnace, to retain the carbon and combine 
it with the iron. This theory I hold to be incorrect although sup- 
ported by such high authorities. Gray iron contains the maximum 
quantity of carbon, and consequently remains for a longer time in 
a state of fluidity than iron containing less carbons, the metal is 
then mixed up with not only the foreign matter it might itself con- 
tain, but also with that with which it might become mixed in the 
furnace in which it is worked. This prolonged working which is 
necessary to bring highly carbonised iron into a malleable state, 
increases the tendency to produce silicates of iron which, entering 
into competition with the steel during its production, renders it red 
short. Again, by this lengthened process, the metal becomes ver 
tender and open in its grain; the molecules of silicate of iron which 
are produced will not unite with the true metallic part; and also 
whenever the molecular construction of iron or steel is destroyed 
by excessive heat itbecomes unmalleable; both these are the causes 
of red shortness and also the want of strength when cold. 

For these reasons I consider that gray pig iron is by no means the 
best for producing natural steel; and, for the same reasons I should 
not recommend the highly carbonized white iron, although it is 
new used in both Germany and France. In Austria, however, 
they have improved upon the general continental process; their 
pig iron is often highly carbonized, but they tap the metal from 
the blast-furnace into a round hole, and throwing a little water on 
the surface, they thus chill a small cake about half an inch ; this 
is taken from the surface, and the same operation is performed 
until the whole is formed into cakes; theee cakes are then piled 
edgewise in a furnace covered with charcoal and heated for 48 
hours ; by this process the carbon is very much discharged. By 
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using these cakes in the refining the steel is sooner made and is of 
better quality. In the agisions t have given to many German steel 
makers and in the advice I have offered them, I have endeavored 
to show that pig-iron can only be freed from its impurities whilst 
in a fluid state. I take advantage of this property of cast-iron, 
and previous to melting it in the steam refinery, I submit to a pu- 
rification , in which process I seek to reduce the degree of carbon- 
isation of the metal and to separate and dissolve the earthy matter 
with which it may be combined; I then obtain a purer metal for 
the production of steel: the metal itself being, to some extent, de- 
carbonized, is sooner brought int» nature, as it is termed—that is, 
it sooner becomes steel; the process being shorter and the metal 
itself being purer, there is less chance or opportunity for the form- 
ation of deleterious compounds which, becoming incorporated with 
the steel seriously injure its quality—of course steel] manufactured 
with crude iron, either purified or not, of any defined quality, will 
inberit such quality, be it good or bad; art can, in some degree, 
remove these noxious qualities from the crude iron; chemistry has 
lent its powerful assistance, yet nature will maintain her sway and 
in all cases the vood or bad qualities of the metal will be trans- 
mitted to the steel. 

The furnaces in which the raw or natural steel is manufactured, 
are nearly the same as far as regards their general construction in 
all countries where such steel is produced, yet each country or even 
district has the fire in which the metal is worked differently con- 
structed; we find, therefore, the German method, the Styrian, the 
Corinthian method, and many others, al] producing steel from pig 
iron yet pursuing different modes of operation ; these differences 
arise from the nature of the pig the country produces and the pe- 
culiar habits of the workmen. These modified processes do not 
affect the theory of the manufacture but they rather accommodate 
themselves to the peculiar character of the metal produced in the 
vicinity. In Siegen they use the white carbonized, manganesian 
metal, whilst in Austria a gray or mottled pig iron is used 

The furnace is built in the same fourm as a common charcoal re- 
finery. 

When the fire is hot the first operation is to melt down a portion 
of pig iron— say from 50 to 70 lbs., according as the pig iron 
contains more or less carbon ; the charcoal is then pusbed back 
from the upper part of the fire, and the blast which is then redue- 
ed, is allowed to play upon the surface of the metal, adding from 
time to time some hammer slack or rich cinder, the result of the 
previous loop. All these operations tend to decarbcnise the metal 
to a certain extent; the mass begins to thicken and at length be- 
comes solid, the workman then draws together the charcoal and 
melts down another portion of metal upon the cake; this operation 
renders the face of the cake again fluid, but the operation of de- 
carbonization being repeated upon the second charge it also thick- 
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ens, incorporates itself with the previous cake, ani the whoie be- 
comes hard; metal is again added until the Joop is completed. 
During these successive operations the loop is never raised before 
the blast as it is in making iron, but it is drawn from the fire and 
hammered into a large bloom which is cut into several pieces, the 
ends being kept separated from the middle or more solid parts 
which are the best. 

This operation, apparently so simple in itself, requires both skill 
and care ; the workman has to judge as the operation proceeds of 
the amount of carbon which he has retained from the pig-iron ; if 
too much, the result is a very raw, crude, untreatable steel; if too 
| little, he obtains only a steelified iron. He has also to keep the 
| cinder at a proper degree of fluidity, which is modified from time 
to time by the addition of quartz, old slags, &e. It is usual to 
keep from 2 to 8 inches of cinder on the face of the metal to pro- 
tect it from the action of the blast. The fire itself is formed of 
iron plates and the two charcoal bottoms rise to within 9 inches of 
the tuyere, which is laid flatter than when iron is being made. The 


J 
position of the tuyere causes the fire to work more slowly, but it 

ensures a better result. 

The quantity of blast required is about 180 cubic feet per min- 

ute, at a pressure of 17 inches water gauge. Good workmen make 
’ 7 cwts. of steel in 17 hours. The waste of the pig-iron is from 
. 20 to 25 per cent., and the quantity of charcoal consumed is 240 
: bushels per ton. ‘The inclination of the tuyere is from 12 to 15 
‘ degrees. The flame of the fire is the best guide for the workman. 
: During its working it should b> a red blueish eolor. When it be- 
B comes white the fire is working too hot. 
. From this description of the process it will be evident that pig- 
5 iron will require a much longer time to decarbonise than the cakes 
i of metal which have been roasted as already deseribed; and, again 
’ it must be evident that a carbonised metal such as [ have proposed 
. must be the best to secure a good and equal quality to the steel 
since the puritied metal is more homogeneous than the crude iron. 

When, therefore, care has been taken in melting down each por- 

‘ tion of metal and a complete and pertect layer of steel bas been 

obtained after each successive melting, when the cinder has had 
me due attention so that it has been neither too thick or thin, andthe 
heat of the tire regulated or modified during the progressive stages 
: of the process, a good result is obtained ; a fine-grained steel is 
4 produced which draws under the hammer and hardens well. How- 
. ever good it may be, it possesses one great defect, it is this—da. 
1 ring its manufacture iron is produced alung with the steel and be- 
: comes so intimately mixed up with it that it injures its otherwise 


j good qualities; the iron becomes, as it were, interlaced throughout 
: the mass and thus destroys ite hardening quality. When any tool 


0 or instrument is made from natural steel without it has been very 
« well refined it will not receive a permanent cutting edge; the iron 
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of the mass of course not being hard, the tool cuts only u 
ei steel portion, the edge very soon therefore becomes ate 
There is another defect in natural steel, but it is of less import- 
ance. When too much carbon has been left, the steel is raw and 
coarse, and it draws very imperfectly under the hammer ; the art- 
icles manufactured from such steel often break in hardening; thus 
it is evident that in producing the steel every care, skill, and at- 
tention, is required at the hands of the workman. These defects 
very materialiy affect the commercial value of the steel; the irreg- 
ular quality secures no guarantee to the consumer that the ie. 
shall be perfect, and consequently it is not used for the most im- 
portant purposes ; yet, where the raw steel is refined it becomes a 
very useful metal and is largely used in Westphalia for the mana- 
facture of hardware, scythes, and even swords. It possesses a 
peculiarity of retaining its steel quality after repeated heating, 
arising trom its carbon being, as it were, incorporated with each 
molecule of the mass. This renders it very useful for mining and 
many other purposes. 

The raw stee! being so imperfect is not considered so much an 
article of commerce with the manufacturer, but is sold to the steel 
refiners who sobmit it to a process of welding. The raw steel bloom 
is drawn into bars one or two inches wide and half av inch thick or 
less; a number of these are put together and welded; these bars are 
then thrown into water and they are broken into smaller pieces to 
examine the fracture; those bars which are equally steelified are 
mixed together. In manufacturing refined steel, the degree of 
hardness is selected to suit the kind of article which it is intended 
to make. A bar two or three feet long forms the top and bottom 
of the bundle, but the inside of the packet is filled with the small 

jeces of selected steel. This packet is then placed in a hollow 
fre and carefully covered from time to time with pounded clay, to 
form a coat over the metal and preserve it from the oxidating in- 
fluence of the blast. When it is at a full welding heat it is placed 
under a hammer and made as sound and homogeneous as possible, 
it is again cut, doubled together, and again welded. For very fine 
articles the refining is increased by several doublings, but this is 
not carried at present to so great an extent as formerly, since cast 
steel is substitated, being in many cases cheaper. Although the 
refined natural stee] is very largely consumed in Germany and also 
in Austria, yet a considerable quantity is exported to South Amer- 
ica, the United States, and to Mexico. The Levant trade takes 
a large portion, and is supplied from the S:yrian and Corinthian 
forges. This is shipped from Trieste; it is sold in boxes and 
bundles. That in boxes is marked No. 00, up to 4. The 00 is 
the smallest, being about } an inch square; No. 4 about } an incb; 
0,1, 2 and 8, being the intermediate sizes. It is broken into 
small pieces, about 3 to 7 inches long. In bundles of 1/0 lbs. 
the stee! is drawn to various sizes and isso packed. A large por- 
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tion is. sent to the East Indies, also to the United States, of this 
kind of steel. Halbach enjoys » high reputation, also Hagsencle- 
ver, both Westphalian manufacturers. 

The aveaage price of that sold in boxes is from £20 to £24 per 
ton; in bundles, from £17 to £20. The raw steel as sold to the 
refiners, from £15 to £18 perton, whilst the refined steel increas- 
es in price according to the number of times it has been refined. 

[To be continued. } 





COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 


Commerce and Manufactures of Cincinnati. 


The “Railroad Record,’ of the 13th ultimo, contains the “Annual Statement 
of the Commerce of Cincindati; including a general view of her present 
position and future prospects; her situation ; resources; growth; statistics, and 
advantages; agricultural, commercial, industrial, and fi-ancial.”’?’ This statement 
is divided into severa! articles; and trom the manrer in which the subject is treat- 
ed under the respective heads, the document forcibly reminds us of the adver.ise- 
ments which were published by speculators in paper towns in the South and West 
some twenty years ago. 

The entire statement is too long for publication in our Journal; we have 
room « nly to notice the first article, and to copy soine of the tables. 


Article I. Natura Srre or Cincinnati. Under this head, 
we are informed where Cincinnati is located, and its site minutely 
described. We are also instructed as to its geographical and by- 
drographica] relations, and informed that the ‘‘facts, geographical 
and commercial, prove that Cincinnati, by its centrai position, ia 
naturally the metropolis of the Ohi Valley.”” And further, the 
author claims that the territory exclusively within in the control 
of Cincinnati trade comprises 220,000 square miles. This is an 
area which is 4,138 square miles larger than the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Lilinois, Kentucky and Tennessee. What will Louisville 
and Chicago say to this claim of exclusive control over a region 
from which they draw their chief support? But not content with 
het present domain, Cincinnati is preparing to annex additional 
territory, embracing 200,000 square miles more. This is to in- 
clude all of Georgia ani South Carolina, and the greater part of 
North Carolina and Virginia. Upon the whole this Annual state- 
ment is a literary curiosity, and we commend it to all who desire to 
be instructed in the art of puffing, and especially to those who have 
town sites for sale. 
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Tabular statement showing the increase and decrease in the lead- 


ing articles exported and imported 


at Cincinnati during the year 


ending August 31, 1855, compared with the preceding year. 

































¥ XPORTS. § IMNPOvTS 
» 

Articles. Increase.|D+ rease 2 Articles. 1 » rease.| Decrease, 
Apples, ble--+++- $6,00RApples, bis-- ------ $21,535 
Alconol, bls--+++- | $217,791 Beef, tres..++++++++| $73,408 
Beef bis.--+++«-+- 49,775$B iley, bus-+s eee 64,926 
Do., tes. «+++ eee++) 119,26 Beans, bu- +--+ +++ 21,600 
Butter, bls. «+++ . 65,7102Butter, bls---+ 373,328 
Do., kegs++++ +++ 149, 7940Do., f. & ks- +++ 6) 268 
Bagging, pes. «+++! 10,000¢Corn, bu.- eoee| 296,172 
Corn, bureses eee} 61,000 Cheese, bxs.. «-++++ | 9,769 
Corn Meal, bls-- ‘| 7,000) Cotten, bales-+--++- } 303,351 
Cheese, bxs--+-- oT 116.355)Cotfee, sacis----+- | 601,274 
Cattle, head --++--| 217,850) Flour bls... .+++ +++} 100,177 
Cotton, bales. «+++. 223,21 1(Feathers, sks------ 79,868 
Coffee, sks «+---+ 4,091 Fish, brs.-++e--eee! 63,977 
Flour, bls..++++++ 472,40-4Hemp, bales. --++-- 153,337 
Feat norm, oe tees 40,062Hay, bales--++ +--+ | 52,412 
Grease. « cose] G1 ORBIH OS . ee eee eevee 661,400 
Grass se <a bls. - -| 98.34 Piron, pes | 200,779 
Hay, bales------- “+ 13,456) Do., tons..++ | | 845,280 
Hemp, bales.. 14,00 Lard, bis soocee| 372,7 6 
Sidés, fhb.-0 ons. | 4,500 Liquor, hd «++. +++. | 302/780 
Di, pb-sdas His 2 23,004Mi se, pk. eee eee 4 635,240 | 
Iron, pes. «eee| 363,474 Lo , tons eee] | 1,568.140 
Do., tons++s+++ee) 567.810)Molasses, bls.-+--- 85,307 
Lard, bls «< ccccece DOR G3HPOats, bu--s..+ eee 48,577 
Do., kygs- eres eeee 90,757¢Pork and Beet | 227,052 
Lard Ou, bls..--- £4,122 Do., tres ecccees | 86,152 | 
Linseed, bls--++. 37,244Do., bis. « ves} 68,246 
Molasses, bls.- - 35,000) Balk Pork... +++. | 375,203 
Oil Cake, tns.---- 6,000)Pig Mtl , te«++ eee! 950,850 
Oats. SKS, «+ ceccee 4y, 000) Rye, bu os oe } 35,223 
Potatoes, brl«-- 24,000 Rice, tces----. ocesce 62,184 
Pork&Bacon, hhds 185, 000) Sngar, hs.-+++. +... | 613,565 
Die. Pl astieee oo 0% } 100,0006§Salt, sacks+++.e-++| 21,874) 

Do. bxwe oe ceccce) aes. Do. bis.. +++. © een 68,000 
Do , Bulk, Ibs.-.- 40,001$Tea, pkg. +++. ee 247,295 | 

Rope «nd-T’ne. - --! 48 (OQ Tobaceo, on eccces! 255.226 
Boap, bas-e-.-.- 13,000Q2D0., DOX+, 06+ wees! | 307,925 
Sagar, - ««csce o- 25,429 Wine. bl. ‘& qr. cks 107,320 
Plax see, bls o ébne 8.00 GDo. » bks. & br.---- | 42,7 
Muse pkgs. eee 2,331,430) bet, BOsesc0. as 48,915 | 

Do... tis.. ++ eseees 2,386.807)Whisky, bls--++--+ 984,036 

Liquors, bris- +--+ &00,00' )Lumber, feet.-.--- 

svuPre, pesS++-- 150.0% Coal, abs. ee ° 53,130 | 
Produce, pks. ocee 100.004 j | 
Starch, bas. ----+-, 15,004 
Tobacco, kgs& bxs 75 OOM | 
Do, bids... covcee 340,00 | j 
Whisky, bris----- 925,716 
Casti: z4, PCS. +++ j 500 00K 

Do , tong... ooee- ° 94 0 
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Exports from Cincinnati, for five years, commencin tember 1 
and ending August 31, saat ee : 
































ARTICLES. 1850 1851 1 252 "52 753 54 
les, green, bris eee eee wees 8064 7223 6528 8239 13427 
Apples cated sania annenh dais 5038 7607, 9669} 18590 | 19956 
Beef.. Cee eee ee ee eee Bene 19937 20015 26y82 21054 17584 
Do., ters «+--+. ee eee teeeee 9355 9023 17315 7640 13977 
Beans, brig... --++ eee eee eee eee 1832 1611 3924 3698 1297 
Brooms, doz++-++ «+eeee veeves 8735 7934) 11146) 15401 | 18275 
Butter, brlis. +e ee ee eee eee wee 3253 3G06 3833 3603 1300 
Do., frk. and kgs. se++++ +++ 36185 | 31395 42316) 41595 | 24198 
Bran. &c. vy SKS soe eee sevens sone 5759 10543 9986) 15495 | 11456 
Bagging, pes.++++sscee eee cece 8212 12918 14057; = 6109 | 2485 
Corn, ks e-eree eee eee wee eee 20137 51231 59132 39427 64344 
Corn Meal, bris.«-+++0 esse sees 2148 928) 348 407 | 2772 
Cheese, csks. «-+++++0e cece cose 26 71| 49 23 4 
Do., DOxS..++++00 cesses eee] 121756 | 150489) 143056) 139728 |102352 
Candles--++ ceecee ceeeee eoeeee| 113412 | 121727) 139799) 152068 |139291 
Cattle, head «+ secsee seve voce 440 1840 2631} 12042 | 1u285 
tte. Belen... oo<c's came access 5132 8810! 12095; 15445 | 10021 
Coffee, sacks. «-se00 sees coveee 38158 | 43654 67/22) 48634 | 42283 
Cooperage, pes. - btn Svd0> Gewese 63084 64279) 103855} 172849 | 108105 
Eggs, bris--+++0 see ceevee eee 7258 9160) 8779 6424 5uld 
Flour, bris. ---. ce cececeeeeccee! 390131 | $08211| 312841) 332778 [199276 
Feathers, sks.,-.0+e0 osceee eves 4095 7876 9510} 9594 | 7319 
Fruit, dried, bush..--+++0 «sees 17480 6413} 18851! 32003 | 13029 
Grease, bris..... eee eee eee 442 732 61 10 19694 9413 
NEE SINE fe sane Kew SOse sedgeee 2°30 7587) $313} 14375 | 7330 
Horses, head...--.-- ot eee eens 599 944 1772} 2078 | =1630 
Hay, Dales, «coe cecce eeeeee weer 638 554) 3913 TRO 5706 ; 
Be c6sdve vi 0s eee cn0tee bees 3112 3616) 30d} 6190 | 2918 
Hides, Ibs.--..... nsGien suacee 48079 | 142823) 28449) 6815 | 44035 1 
Hides, num-+..+ +++. peed gneces 12459 | 31755! —36342/ 36332 | 24427 
Tron, pes..++++essecececeee eves} 108255 | 172409) 222119) 339886 604801 
De., bdls. . cose coos cose coee 44110 36386) 55x41) 62373 | 63716 ] 
TE, OOD, 060080 ccsee covees 9776 13324) = 14246] 18322 | 11978 
Mesias cits sctl ance a0s -} 30391 | 47862} 42652] 57084 | 4379 I 
Do., kgs. +++ coos coocee cove 71300 115845 9R65(| 84346 | 6280 ( 
Lard Oil, bris. «-++00 ss sees wees 26110 | 24830) 31590} 47276 | 435% ( 
Linseed Oil. cccoce coe® acco ocee 7821 9377 668s 6409 3454 
Molasses..----. Pisesséa> cane éa 25098 4866, 6505") 63381 | 45150 C 
Ol Cathe. tans, pieces 00nece cece 63 160) 3759) = 830 778 
Oats, sks. +++» oss. ween daces 11707 2418 6697} 3772 | 42288 ( 
Potatoes, bris.++++ .sss0 + es 19423 | 23844) 13075) 7295 | | 
Pork and Bacon, bhds- «+++ «++. 30220 | 43033) 47150! 49230 | 42469 C 
Do. GmSe\oese0 cosh 20762 | 24398) 63153} 51778 | 40509 0 
De. bris.--++. eeeee] 122086 | (31560) 135707! 134939 104275 0 
Do. ee 2974 2372} 632%) isxn6 | 22574 
Do. bulk, Bs-+-++s 1753953 | 3912942) 2146987/1939548 |373054 © 
Rope, &e., pkgs. - oé0ae 6272 9365) 14%57| 10340 | 3008 E 
Soap, DuS.++++s+++ seeree eeeeee| «213 | 28033] 37036 «39645 | 34247 | 
Sheep, head. «+++ cess ceeeee coos 460 45 105% 1014 1600 iy 
Sugar, hhds- +++ «r++ s-s+++] 13000 | 20360) 31615) 44110 32432 Fi 
Salt, birs.. seseeececeeece| 28085] 27022| 32870] 37261 | 36338 F; 
et ete teueas Racking af” 7144 | 16314) 29196) 30166 | 9608 
Seed, Flax, bris..--. . 2000 seosee 413} 3520) 3543} 2945 | 112 G 
Sundry mdse, pgs.+-e+s++s+2e6] 349181 | 656791] 1057475|1208530 /81162 i 
te WEE cate o dees oss 10350 | 124i] 6 iia] 124a4a | Ba6O Hi 
Do. Liquors, bris «--...----| 19297 | 49348) 53708] 48015 | 25714 
Do. Manfrs, PCB. teeeee wees 22103 66206, 161639) 381972 347563 Ha 
Do. Produce, pkgs-+++ ++++ . 13958 47332| 48418] 98736 [141925 He 
Starch, boxes. +. +++. ++ seve cess] 14107 | 18293] 96445] 31700 | 24520 ii 
Mii, WEEE cer0s sone <cen cess 5927 3039} 4767] 8162 | 638 ii 
( 
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Exports from Cincinnati, &e. —Continued. 














~ Anrreces. 1850 1851) °51 °52 | 752 °O3 | 753 °%d [64 °B 
Tobacco, kgs and bx9+0+0 coves. 18345 | 24701] 31867; 30741 | 26077 
on iis. Lahn Getibiaxen “iit 2856 | 10821/ 6902| 9353 | 4968 
Do., bales. 9 00 cccses 160 620 1341 3370 | 3307 
Vinegar, bris. « ob »- aia 3756 | 5965) 8254) 6504 | 8643 
Whisky, bris.. voce sees] 231324 | 276124] 257616, 249612 [24355° 
Wool Bales.  rematacenniealaiin 2725 | 3404] 9432, 6139 | 6435 
BL gc! A 4836 | 2072] 1586) 14193 4482 
Ome ig ope 60857 | 65614) 7! 43,, | 55218 
Ba Beles otis Sovtesicocten 36266 | 33942 6747| 159089 | go263 
Do., toms..ccres core cree cece 1121 1629 3 2974 | 2073 
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Value of Principal Exports from the port of Cincinnati, for the 
years endirg August 31, 1854 and 1855. 


























| Total | Ave’ge| Totai Value. ; Total Last — 
Asticles. | Quantity. Price. Year. 

Apples, green, bris ...... | 8,427) 2 50 8,567) 14,417 
SIL cocchistiiedindebe | 19,956)26 40, 528,888, 811,047 
Pilensesrcesnceneedbnaccenel 17,584/11 50) 202,216, 251,094 
Do. tierce ....s.0000 | 18,9777 00, 287,609, 122,886 
Beans, bris.............+0. | 1,297 , 00; 9, ‘0TY| 10,169 
Brooms, doz. ........000+ | 18,275) 2 28 41,119 82,342 
BONN i cncccnntanened | 1,80032 60 42,380, 108,090 
Do. firkins and kegs) 24,196|11 0U 266,156 415,950 
Bran, &c., sks............ 11,456 BU 9,164 10,071 
Bagging, pcs. ........0+4. 2,485, 2 80 6,958 16,799 
Se ccsiskdviacunsiced 64,344) 1 40 90,081 89,426 
Corn Meal, bris. ......... git 2 90 8,038 1,057 
Ghsane, GB cccsccscccceces 420 00 BU 454 
OS ee ee 102,352) 3 30) = 337 761) 454,116 
REET 139,191, 7 60; 1,057,851, 1,064,476 
Cattle, head............... 10,285 70 00 719 S50 502,100 
Cotton, bales.............. 10,021/44 00 440,924, 664,135 
OS ee 42,283)18 50 782,235 778,144 
Cooperage, PCS.......0006 108,105) 1 20 129,726 172,849 
SES 5,014) 8 OU 40,112 48,157 
Thal oadsdetudiittiaadeas 199,276 8 15) 1,624,099 2,096,501 
Feathers, sks........,.... 7,319 26 00 190.294 230,856 
Fruit, dried, bush........ 15 029) 200; 26,058} 85,208 
Grease, bris............... 9,413.17 00 160,021 251,104 
Grass Seed..............+. 7.380116 00 117,280) 215,625 
Horses, head.............. 1,680) 15500 252,650, 259,750 
8 5, 706| 2 7U 15, 406) 1,950 
| FST 2,418, 35 00) 102,130; 117,650 
Hides, Ibs. .............0-. 44,085, 12! 5,284 681 
a: 24,427) 3 50) 85° 494, 108,961 
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Commerce and Manufactures of Cincinnati. 





































Do. produce, pkgs... 
eee. Bitidiacicscevedsens 
_ EC ee 
Tobaceo, kgs & bxs...... 

BR RG seksi neces 

Do. bales........000.. 
Vinegar, bris. ............ 
WIRD <. coccccccecsvecvee. 
gs COO ncsevdidccnsce 

Be, Bhivionds Cocos 
White Lead, kgs......... 
Castings, pes. ............ 

Do. tons....... fessend 

eee bibensaee 














141,925} 3 
24.520) 3 
6. S985 35 
26,077 238 


4,965.90 
3,307, & 
8,643) 2 
243 551/12 
6,455 84 
4,482! 


55,218) 2 





80,263 5 00 
2,073.90 00 


ov) 
OU, 
UYU) 
OU, 
GU 
aU 
aU, 
QU) 
OU 
28 
2U 





400,73 3T ‘ 
88,272 
241,255 
099,771 
447,120 
28,109 
21,607 
2.922.612 2 
218,790 
1,254 
121,479 
401,315 
186,570 


Value of Principal Exports, &c.—Continued. 
ue ee Total. | \ve’gej Total Value.) Tota Lou 
Articles. Price. Year. 
Iron, pbs... oocacccceneses saul 604, 861) 1 50 907,291 543 817 
Do., dls. ......s00es] 68,716) 8 75 230,985 249.499 
es WOU: Sadho chins | 11,97875 00 898,350 1,400,560 
TE a ae el 43,799 20 Ov) 875,980 1,084,616 
ee ee sooee] 62.806 450, 282.627 373,384 
Lard Oil, bris............. 4359530 UU) 1,807,850 1,228, 72 
Linseed Oil ............000 8,454.37 00! '197'798 "20: 5038 
i cid ii 45,100 12 OU! 541,800 OUT 048 
Oil Cake, tons............ T7825 00) 19,450 25,620 
ee 2,282; 1.29, 52.852 3.773 
Potatoes, &c., bris....... 10,399 3 25 83.79 9,119 
Pork and Bacon, bhds... 42,46960 00) 2,648,140 2,363.04) 
Sik. Oibsannentinssnend 40,1520 ov 810,300 031,984 
Do.,  bris ° 104, 279 14 5V) 1,511,987 1,619,500 
Do., Ee eee 22,574 21 OU, 472.s51 807314 
Do., in bulk, jbs. . . 872,054 6 52. 333 Yb O77 
R’pe, tw’e, Kc., pgs..... 3.909 JT OU) 27,368 72,380 
Soap, bxs...000500005...... 84,247 3 30, 113,015 Ls s44 
Sheep, head.........sesee 1.650 2 2v! 3630 2 685 
Beeee, Basi ii .i5...2.4k $2,45262 OU) 2,010,784 1,985,355 
BN WOO adiivbeddbacconss 86.8338. 3 10 112.632 111,735 
Se Gila Ascdlises ccs 9.606 1 40 13.448 39005 
Seed Flax, bris........... 1.121 4 dU, 5.044 13,432 
Sundry mdz., pgs........ 811,625 6 UW 4.860.750 7,201, 180 
Do. mdz., tons..... 8,466)00000, 5,079,600 7,466,400 
Do. Liquors Recnadccas 25,714.45 VU 1,157,180 1,9 10.600 
Do. manuf’rs, pes... 347.564) 4 WU) 1,390,256 1,527,888 


"305314 
103,025 
236 ,6u8 
676,302 
785,802 
28 ,5W 
16, 961) 
1,996 89 
225,365 
425,70 
148,562 
954,480 
279,400 
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$38.771.394|/$45,432,780 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC IMPROVEMENT, 





st 
= Visit to Dubuque, Iowa. 
S17 CELEBRATION OF THE COMPLETION OF THE ILLINots CenTRALR. R. 
42 To Dusuqve, AND THE ILLUMINATION OF THE CrtTy wiTH Gas. 
ob) a a 
Olt On the Celebration Bluff, about ene half of a mile from, and ) 
- 250 feet above, the Ferry Landing in the City of Dubuque, some it 
(38 five thousand people were assembled, at noon, on the 18th day of a 
48 July, 1855. if 
ve A city of 10,000 inhabitants, with its 8 hotels, 11 churches, Al 
"8 and stylish dwellings in proportion, its various dry goods, grocery, Pt : 
"odd hardware, banking, and other houses, some four stories high, of Pe 
U4 durable and elegant architecture, its flouring mills, saw milis, foun- Ry 
500 dries, factories and other establishments, together with its 333 +. 
alt new buildings erected in 1854,* situated on a beautiful table-land 4 
a about 200 feet beneath, presented a pleasing sight to the eyes of 3 
Qn the admiring assembly. : 
28 An expanse of brilliant water, about one mile wide and ten miles bed 
35: long, embracing on its bosom a variety of luxuriant islands, ex- i 
ytd0 tending along = eastern border of the city, and apparently sur- 4 
end rounded by the bleffs of Wisconsin and Eagle’s Point on the North, 
a0 and by the Blutis of Illinois and the promontory where Julien Du- 
400 bugue’s monument was built on the South, and looking like a ro- 
60 mantic lake shut in by mountains, excited the wonder of the gaz- 
855 ing multitude: it was an extraordinary view of the Mississippi. 
018 The ‘*Argyle House’’ of Dunleith, on the opposite bank of the 
vo river, stood in its solitary grandeur like a lordly castle: capable of 
30 accomodating at once 5V0 travellers. 
5.602 Among the objects of interest presented to view from the Cele- 
5 590 bration ground, were the Gas House of Dubuque, at the foot of the 
5,200 bluff, and the car-train by the Depot at Dunleith. These simple 
arr objects indicated the cause of the great celebration, now transpir- 
5, 790 ing—the completion of the Illinois Central Railroad to Dubuque, 
8 562 and the illumination of the city with gas. 
4,48 The Railroad was completed during the first week of June, and 
9,400 soon afterwards invitations with free tickets on the Railroad were 
278 extended to various portions of the United States, offering the hos- 

* See Commence or Duavave, Iowa, in 1854, by G. R. West, published 

July, 1855, in the Western Journal & Civilian, vol. 14, p- 137, 
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pitalities of Dubuque to friends and strangers, the corporation re- 
presentatives of various cities were invited; and from Buffalo, New 
York, to St. Louis, Missouri, delegations from the cities of the 
Northwest joined in the throng of happy thousands to celebrate the 
glorious events of speed and light by which the people of Dubuque 
would commence a new era of business and brilliancy. 

Two of the St. Louis guests, the President of the Pacific Rail- 
road and this writer, starting from home at 10 o’clock, A. M., on 
the 17th of July, and going by the Ohio and Mississippi and Illi- 
nois Central R. R.—400 miles—took breakfast on the morning of 
the 18th at the Julien House in Dubuque, where a band of a dozen 
St. Louisans were met, in honor of the day. 

A few guests from Boston, Mass., 1225 miles by railroad from 
Dubuque, shared in the joy of the occasion. 

Galena, 18 miles distant, was represented by several hundreds 
of its inhabitants, about three hundred of its ‘‘fair women and brave 
men,” escorted by a band of martial music, having arrived in the 
morning train. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, Mineral Point, Detroit, Cleveland and Buf- 
falo and various other cities of the Northwest were also ably repre- 
sented at the celebration. 

Soon after 11 o’clock, a procession was formed in front of the 
Julien House; and after a grand parade of tue civic and military 
train with music, through the heart of the city, the front of the im- 
mense procession, passing the gas Works at the base of the bluff, 
began to ascend on their winding way along a ravine road, towards 
the high point of their destination, and the rear of the train were 
seen commencing the ascent, after the van had reached the height, 
and were gazing With love and awe at the sublime and beautiful 
scene of nature and art, of city, flood and field spread out before 
their wondering eyes. 

On the brow of the bluff a delightful grove and a cistern of ice- 
water, prepared for the occasion, refreshed the weary way worn 
followers in the procession, and revived the almost lifeless body ef 
one of the militia who sank down as by a sun stroke under the 
burning rays of the mid-day sun of mid summer, when he reached 
the summit of the bluff. 

Numerous and far reaching tables, loaded with varied and sub- 
stantial food, prepared with unusual elegance and richness, spread 
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out in the midst of the grove, pleased the eye and the sensible 
taste of the observer. 

During the enjoyment of this table scene and landscape scenery, 
and the refreshment of ice-water, and the cooling breeze of the 
grove, the Hon. Lincoln Clark, of Dubuque, arising near the center 
of the ri@uly laden and wide spread tables, welcomed the invited 
guests with a dignified and appropriate speech. 

Dinner was then announced, and an immense multitude were ar- 
ranged in admirable order around the shaded tables; a solemn si- 
lence reigned while the Rev. Mr. Woodward, of Galena, invoked a 
blessing on the feast:—the Hon. Geo. W. Jones, of Dubuque, U. 
S. Senator of Iowa, presiding on his right, accompanied by the 
Hon. Stephen A. Douglass, of Chicago, U. S. Senator of Illinois, 
—the company sat down to dinner, and realized all the satisfaction 
their imagination had anticipated. 

Toward the close of the dinner, a regular series of toasts was 
commenced, and many of the toasts were responded to in profound 
and eloquent speeches, which received the close attention and fre- 
quent applause of the assemb'y. 

Then followed a series of volunteer toasts, which, however happy 
they were, were excelled in happiness by the delighted audience, 
electrified by the applauding hands and voices, and lightening 
glances of the fair ladies of the Northwest. 

The speeches may probal:!y remain among the unwritten history 


and pleasant legends of the day, but the names of the speakers 
and tle toasts on the occasion, being here presented, may refresh 
the memory of those who were present, and kindle the imagination 


of others who were not so fortunate : 
Reautar Toasts. 

Ist. The Illinows Central Railroud.—The great work of the 
age. Its roots firmly planted in the fertile soil of Kentucky and 
Missouri, its trunk and branches nourished by the genial climate 
of Iii nois, and the heavy dews of Iowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota 
descending on its head, how ean it but flourish ? 

Responded to by Hon. Stephen A. Douglass, of Illinois. 

2d. The occasion we celebrate.—The union of the south with 
the nort; of the east with the west, of the Ohio with the Lakes, 
and of ‘he Lakes with the Mississippi. May that union be fruit- 
fal, prosperous and perpetual. 

Responded to by B. M. Samuels, Esq., of Dubuque. 

3d. The memory of Washington.—The great and the good. 
May no American citizen ever insult that memory by forgetting 
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that we have a destiny to fulfill, a liberty to defend, and a nation 
to preserve for posterity. 

Responded to by Capt. Gear, of Galena. 

4th. Radlroad extension.—Effectual sources of national wealth, 
the conservatism of the States, the pacific glory of the country. 

Responded to by Geo. L. Nightingale, Esq., of Dubuque. 

5th. The Dubuque and Pacific Rail kvuad.—Westward the 
star of empire takes its way. Not responded to. 

6th. Dubuque Gas.-——Not spent, but reduced to its most use- 
ful form. Our light will no longer be hid under a bushel. Not 
responded to. 

7th. The Territoryof Minnesota.—The purity of her waters, 
the salubrity of her climate, and the fertility of her soil, are a 
guarantee of her future greatness ; may she soon enter the sister- 
hood of States. Not responded to. 

Sth. The Citizens of Galena.— 

Your friendship, sirs, we winna quat it, 


An’ if ve mak?’ objections at i 

Then han’ in nieve this day we'll knot it 
An witness tak’, 

An’ when wi usqueba we’ve wat it 
It winna brak’. 







Not responded to. 

9th. The Cily of St. Louis.—The good old stepmother of her 
daughter Dubuyue. May the blooming maiden never forget the 
matron who rocked her cradle. 

Responded to by Chas. H. Tillson, Esq., Alderman, of Saint 
Louis 

lth. The City of Chicago.—A new and youthful acquaint- 
ance. May our social relations be multiplied and cemented by the 
bonds of commercial! intercourse. 

Responded to by Mayor Boon, of Chicago. 

lth. Northern Jowce.—Her rolling prairies, her limpid brooks 
and rivers, and her healthiul climate make her the western land of 
promise, and as her name indicates, ‘Come and see.” 

Responded to by H. A. Wiltse, Esq., of Dubuque. 

12th. The Ladies.—First and last in the hearts of their coun- 
try-men. 

Responded to by Wm. J. Barney, Esq., of Dubuque. 

13th. Buffalo. The most Eastern city, which on this occasion 
has honored us by the presence of her Mayor and Council. Dua- 
buque will never forget this act of courtesy and kindness. 

esponded to by Mayor Cook, of Buffaio. 

14th. Milwaukee. A beautiful and prosperous city. We shall 
become better acquainted when bound together by iron ties. Not 
responded to. 

15th. The Educational Institutions of Dubuque.—The edu- 
cation of the young is the hope of the country. Not responded te. 
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16th. Cleveland.—The city to which we are indebted for the 
formation of our Gas and Coke Company. 

Responded to by the Mayor of Cleveland. 

17th. Mineral Point.—Our sister mineral city. May her en- 
terprise enable ber to unite with us in bands of iron—as another 
link in the great North western Railroad chain. Not responded to. 

18th. Zhe Press.—That powertul engine which needs no rail 
road track; but whieh traverses the globe regardless of grades, of 
jand grants, or of stocks. 

Responded to by Mr. Bross, of the Chicago Democratic Press. 

th. Zhe City of Detroct.—The home of the statesman and 
pure patriot, Lewis Cass. 

Mr. W. H. Craig, of Detroit, responded to this toast. 

Vournteer Toasts. 

By Gen. Henry Dodge, of Wisconsin : 

The Slates of the Northwest. — When their railroad and canal 
improvements shall have been completed, they will be the happy 
abodes of millions of freemen —their march will be onward, and 
they will be pillars in our great and glorious confederacy of States. 

By H. Cobb, Esq., of Missouri : 

Dut buque and St. Louis. —Con: gratulating each other that they 
are now united with one another by the Illinois Central and Ohio 
and Mississippi Railroads a 24 hours, they are determined to 
speed the time when they will be only 12 hours apart by the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Railroad north, on the west side of the river, and 
when, by the extension of the Iron Mountain Kt. R. south, Dubuque 
will be only one day and a half from New Orleans. 

by W. Il. Craig, Esq., of De troit : 

Dubuque.—May er Railways contribute largely to her pros- 
perity. May they carry her enemies from and her friends to her, 
and jeave those who are indifferent to her prosperity at a half-way 
station. May her light so shine that the feet of her people may 
be guided in the way of prosperity and happiness. 

Impromptu by T. H. Hay, Esq., of Cleveland, and one of the 
Gas Co.: 

DUBUQUE TO-DAY. 


Citizens and strangers, know ye— 
Two great things have come to nass, 
The “Central Railroad” is completed, 
And Dubuque is lit with Gas! 

Yes! the Railruad is completed, 
And we shall be much to blame, 

If we do not seize the occasion, 

To go upon an “Express train.” 
Nor, if Evening close around us, 
While that train is ranning loose, 
Need it be at all surprising, 

If we find seme Gas in use. 

Gas and steam go well together, 
Mingling in one common mass, 

For Experience will teach us, 
**More we seam the more we gas.”” 
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By D. Decker, Esq., of Dubuque: The North and South, the 


East and West.—May bands of iron gird us in one zone. 


Judge Corkey gave: The good health, long life, successful mis- 
sion and safe return of Hon. A. C. Dodge. 

J. H. Emerson: The Mississippi, tae King of Rivers. The Pa- 
cific, the Queen of Oceans. What a happy Union when joined in 
wedlock by the Dubuque and Pacific Railroad. 

Richard Bonson: The City of Dubuque and its surrounding 
country. —Rich in mineral, rich in soil. They keep the furnace 
smoking, the mills grinding, the cars running andthe gas burning. 

Sentiment by Henry Cobb, Esq., of the Western Journal and 
Civilian, of St. Louis: The Missessippe J alley.—From the Al- 
leghany to the Rocky Mountains, from the British Possessions to 
the Gulf of Mexico — the land of promise, of material plenty and 
of political blessings-—as the rivers which fertilize it flow together 
in unity to the ocean, so may the feelings of its people flow to- 
gether in union to eternity. 

Ample justice can not well be done to the leading, public spirits 
of Dubuque who devised this celebration, and conducted it so ad- 
mirably to its triumphant conclusion; but the Hon. Geo. W. Jones 
and Messrs. Wm. H. Merritt, T. S. Wilson and F. S. Jesup, the 
Committee of Invitation, deserve especial praise for drawing the 
attention of a large quarter of the United States to their beautiful 
and substantial city. 

Various other committees and private persons, whose names 
have not been disclosed from behind the curtain of their manage- 
ment, are also worthy of peculiarly honorable mention. One, at 
least, of those persons cannot escape notice. Amid the sparkling 
of champagne, his wit sparkled with a finer spirit. Genial as a 
May-morning he shone, 

‘‘From grave to gay, from lively to severe ;” 
and among the last flashes around the festive board, the brightest 
were those of Mr. Eugene Shine. 

During the day, dark columns were seen standing like monaments 
on several of the highest exposed points of the bluffs bordering the 
western side of the city. Soon after dusk the sky was light again; 
the dark monuments were transformed into columns of fire: the 
bluffs seemed to be in a general conflagration: even the heavens 
were illuminated as though the god of day were returning from the 
West, to take another burning glance of love at the beautiful city 
of Dubuque, before he could go on his usual way to visit the ce- 
lestial cities of China. 
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Crossing the river on the elegant steamer of the ferry, the ad- 
miring throng saw the bluffs of Dunleith glowing in rivalry with 
the bluffs of Dubuque. The rays of light from either side like an 
Aurora Borealis ascending the sky, and reaching the zenith, 
formed in mid- heaven a glorious corona: a crowning glory of the 
day: ‘‘mankind, the greasand manifold organ of God,” receiving 
the co-operation of their Maker in this sublime apotheosis. 

‘In itself, a thought” 
**Is capable of years.” 

The ferry steamer—A. L. Gregoire —like her happy crew, seem- 
ed almost charmed by the fascinating spectacle, or it may be the 
kindred feelings of her master—Capt. Melville—to prolong the 
transport of the scene, had almost stopped her motion, or it may 
be, mankind live more in the grand moments of their life, than 
they are aware: surely, the impressions of that scene, from the 
graceful steamer, adorned with wreaths of evergreens, garlands of 
flowers, national banners and words of welcome on triumphal 
arches, in te middle of the broad Mississippi, where the balmy 
air of the mid-summer night was delicious as ether, and the bril- 
liant waters mirrored the heavens, seemed the concentrations of 
an age, and those very impressions will be prolonged, no doubt, 
through ages yet to come. 

Arriving at the eastern shore of the Mississippi, the large freight 
depot standing onthe waters edge, anc the immense Argyle House, 
5 stories high and fronting 151 feet, a few squares from the land- 
ing, as also several other buildings in Dunleith, seemed filled with 
an interna! fire bythe brilliancy of the illumination of the win lows. 

In a room, 52 by 60 feet, in a wing of the Argyle House, sev- 
eral hundred gay people were gathered, attending a ball with which 
the festivities of the day were closed. The windows of this room 
on each side are many, wide and high, through which the evening 
air of the river came fanning the glowing faces of the joyous crowd 
With refreshing sweetness. Around and above the lamps shone 
brightly from the festooned walls, 

**A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 
Musie arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spoke again, 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell.”’ 

Thus ended the Celebration; at which few ill-natured people did 
hot join in the feelings of wide-spread satisfaction. 
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The night was too brilliantly illaminated by the lights in the 
windows of the houses and by the bon-fires on the Bluffs—the gas 
could not endure the rivalry, though after a few evenings were 
passed, the gas posts in the streets and the burners in the houses 
sent their cheering rays through: ut the City of Dubuque. 

So very pleasant was the time and place, so cordial was the hos- 
pitality displayed, that this visit was prolonged far in August. 
Many items were taken worthy of extended comment, of all of 
which mere mention now cannot well be made. The mills and 
foundries of the enterprising manufacturers, the works and build- 
ings of the ‘*1520 various mechanics,” the mines and mining of 
the rich lead ores, the heavy crops of the fertile as beautiful bluffs, 
the elegance and compiete assortment of the stores, the comfort of 
the Julien House and City Hotel, the courtesy of the editors to- 
wards the stranger, the generous patronage of the Drama, of which 
Miss Sallie St. Clair was the reigning star, the beauty of the wo- 
men, the gallantry of the men, the religious devotion of the people 
with their 11 churches—these, with many other items, deserve 
elaborate notice, and wil] long remain among the pleasures of 
memory. 

The brilliant cabinet of Capt. Levins, the showy vineyard of Mr. 
Farley, the island-improvements of Mr. Gregoire, the city and the 
rura) mansions of various persons excite especial admiration, the 
last, by their own intrinsic architectural beauty, and by the gran- 
deur of the view from their observatories. 

The leading object of public interest in this solid and ornamental 
city, and the proper one with which to close this article, is the Du- 
buque and Pacific Railroad. 

Starting from the river bank on the island in front of the city, 
and passing the bluffs through a valley by Julien Dubuque’s grave 
in the southern part of the city, the route of the road runs directly 
west towards the South Pass of the Rocky Mountains. 

About the 1st of August, 1855, a contract was made with Col. 
R. B. Mason and his friends to build the first division of this road, 
30 miles, to Dyersville on the western boundary of Dubuque coun- 
ty. Total cost of first division estimated at $1,150,000. Stock sub- 
scriptions, then $600,000: individual $300,000, County bonds 
$200,000, City bonds $100,000. On the 18th of August, the 
city took an additional $100,000 in the road, by a vote of nearly 
10 to 1; and it was confidently expected that private subscriptions 
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would soon swell the sum to near $1,000,000. At or near Dyers- 
ville, the Minnesota road through St. Paul to Lake Superior, and 
the Southern road through Keokuk and St. Louis to New Orleans 
are proposed, completing the Mississippi Valley Railroad, to join 
with the Dubuque and Pacific Railroad. By which means and by 
the Chicago route to the Atlantic, the wealth and travel from the 
North, the South, the East and the West will have easy access and 
egress to and from Dubuque. 





Philadelphia, Fort Wayne and Platte River Airline Railroad. 





This is the chartered title, under the laws of Iowa, of a compa- 
ny, who, with two other companies, chartered by the State of IIli- 
nois andof Indiana, are building an airline road from Fort Wayne, 
Ind., to Council Bluffs, on the Missouri river— distance 580 miles, 
Of this distance, 129 miles are in the State of Indiana, 178 miles 
in Illinois, and 273 miles in Iowa. 

At the first public appearance of this project, under the charge 
of Col. Samuel R. Curtis, Chief Enginear, we noted the movements 
made in its favor in December, 1853. 

We are now informed by Erastus Hurd, present Engineer, that 
divisions of this road in Indiana and Illinois, are progressing in 
construction, that on the 8th of September, 1855, the consolidated 
company made a contract with Mr. Levi Chase to build the east- 
ern division of this road in Iowa, starting at the Mississippi river, 
opposite New Boston, and extending through Wapello. on the [o- 
wa river, 42 miles, that it is intended to put the road under con- 
tract soon to Oskaloosa, 88 miles, that this road in Iowa passes 
through a very rich and thickly settled portion of this rapidly pros- 
pering State, and that the citizens are taking hold of the enterprise 
with a determined energy that must ensure the vigorous progress 
of the work. 

The main terms of the contract with Mr. Chase are that the 
road shall be completed in running order within two years :—price 
$25,000 per mile. 

Mr. Chase, as a railroad man, is following close in the race with 
Mr. Farnham and Col. Mason, both in fact and reputation; and if 
the people along this air-line route of Iowa are so rich and so bent 
on building this road as they are reputed to be, we may expect to 
=. soon of further bold movements and rapid progress on the 
Work. 
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Manufacture of Stoves in St. Louis. 





DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 
Manufacture of Stoves in St. Louis. 


No branch of industry has increased more rapidly in St. Louis 
within the last few years than the manufacture of stoves. It is 
but a short time since the St. Louis market, and the West gener- 
ally, was supplied with this commodity from the Ohio river, now, 
the importations from that quarter have ceased almost entirely. 

We have not ascertained the name of the individual who manu- 
factured the first stoves in this city: there was probably several 
feeble attempts made in this line before the business gained a per- 
manent footing. But among the present manufacturers Messrs. 
Bridge and Brother, proprietors of the Emprre Stove Works, are 
the oldest and perhaps the first pioneers. We are informed that 
these gentlemen commenced manufacturing stoves upon @ small 
scale as early as the year 1834 or 1835; they now melt 20 tons of 
iron per diem, and turn out about 32,500 stoves, equal to about 
5,000 tons per annum. They state that their establishment occu- 
pics an area equal to a block 400 feet square, and employs about 
150 hands. The engine is estimated at 60 horse power, and the 
arrangements of the establishment with all its appointments attest 
the excellent judgment and skill of the proprietors. 

The Excetsion Stove Works, established and owned by Mr. 
Giles F. Filley, occupies a front of 320 feet on Lewis street, ex- 
tending through the block 28U feet to Main street; on this there 
is over 25,000 feet of moulding floor. Mr. Filley commenced the 
manufacture of stoves in the fall of 1849. His establishment at 
beginning was capable of turning out about 40 stoves a day. In 
1853 he increased its capacity to about 85 stoves per diem, and 
by an enlargement made in the early part of the present year it is 
now capable of turning out from 120 to 125 stoves per diem, or 
about 37,500 per annum. There is melted at this establishment 
from 23 to 24 tons of metal daily, equal to about 7,000 tons per 
annum, counting 300 working days in the year. More than 200 
men are now employed in the business, and their wages amount to 
more than $2,5U0 per week; some of the hands earn as high as 
$30 per week. The establishment consumes about one ton of an- 
thracite con) and from 200 to 250 bushels of cokedaily. The en- 
gine is estimated at 70 horse power, and there are two cupolas 
capable of melting 30 tons of metal per diem. In respect to quan- 
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tity, we believe this is the most productive stove manufactory in 
the United States, and perhaps in the world. From September, 
1849, to January 1855, there had been produced at this establish- 
ment 64,020 stoves. 

The Stove anp PLoven Founpry, owned by D. M. Hitcheock 
& Co., melts about 1,200 tons of metal, and turns out about 10,- 
000 stoves per annum. During the same period the establishment 
consumes about 6,000 bushels of Pittsburg coke, and 100 tons of 
Lehigh coal. At this establishment there is also manufactured 
about 5,000 ploughs per annum. The present number of operat- 
ives is set down at sixty-seven 

There is one other stove foundry in St. Louis, which is operated 
by Mr. Hazlet on a small scale, which melts about 400 tons of 
metal, and turns out about 2,600 stoves per annum. 

From the memoranda furnished by the proprietors, we estimate 
the annual amount of metal melted at all these establishments 
at 13,600 tons, and the number of stoves produced at 81,500 per 
annum. Number of hands employed about 425. (Quantity of an- 
thracite or Lehigh coal consumed 600 tons; quantity of coke con- 
sumed (produced from Pittsburg coal) 113,500 bushels. 

The metal consumed is obtained from various quarters. Bridge 
& Brother state that they consume in a year 1,000 tons of Scotch 
pig, 1,000 tons from the Pilot Knob, and 3,000 tons from the 
Tennessee and the Ohio rivers. Mr. Filley obtains his iron mostly 
from the furnaces on the Cumberland and Ohio rivers, with which 


he uses one-fourth to one third in quantity of Scotch pig, which 
greatly improves the castings. Mr. Hitchcock obtains his metal 


from the Ohio and Tennessee rivers. 

All the establishments work entirely to fill orders, and we were 
informed by Mr. Filley, that he was unable to meet the demand 
promptly, and we presume this is the case with the others. We 
learn that the goods are mostly sold on a credit of 4 to 6 months. 

The stoves produced in this city are distributed throughout the 
entire West from Minnesota to Louisiana, embracing the Mormon 
settlement at Salt Lake. Mr. Filley says, he has even sent some 
to Germany. Briige & Brother state that they sel] about 100 tons 
south of St. Louis, 500 tons up the Missouri river, 3,900 tons up 
the Mississippi river, and about 500 tons in St. Louis. We learn 
that the average value of stoves is about $85.00 per ton, which 
makes the produce of these establishments amount to about 
$1,000,000 per annum. 









































The Cry of the Soul. 


THE CRY OF THE SOUL. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF LAMARTINE. 


When the breathing divine, Jehovah! Jehovah! 

That floats o’er the world, By thy name, [ am soothed, 
Alights on my soul, It is the sole echo, 

Which receives every air, That responds to my heart; 
And arouses at once, Or indeed this impulse, 
Emotions like a wave, This ineffable bliss, 

Where the swan flaps her wings, Itself is an echo, 

Rippling circles around;— Of thy glorious name. 

When in the realm of love, Thon sleepest not often, 
Where my sou is entranced, In my breast, sublime name ! 
I press to my heart, Thou sleepest not often, 

A phantom I adore, On my lips, ave, of fire, 

And when [ seek in vain, But every impression, 

For the words of life, There awakes thee at once ; 
To fire it with the flame, And the ery of my son}, 


By which 1 am consumed;— is always: Thou, my God! 
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AN IVY-LEAF FROM VIRGIL’S TOMB. 
Lines written on the presentation to a Lady of an Ivv-leaf from Virgil’s Tomb, 
situated at the entrance of the Grotto of Posilipo, near Naples. 


By I. W. Tayvror, Esq. 


Far off, beneath Italia’s glowing sky, 
Where Naples spreads her gorgeous Bay ;— 

Where morn and evening splendors charm the eye, 
And silver beams illume the day :— 

Where nature all her wealth of scene unfolds, 
Of flood and field and smiling plain ;— 

Where ocean’s boundless tide forever rolls, 
And monarch mountains meet the main :— 

There is a spot where nations go to mourn, 
And mankind pour embalming tears ;— 

A spot where stands a poet’s simple urn,— 
Where pilgrims’ feet have trod for years! 

That spot and urn concealed by grove and vine, 
Where trees and flowers perennial bloom ; 

To me, was holy ground and sacred shrine, — 
There genius slept—’twas Virei.’s Tome! 

Like all the adoring throng, | went and knelt, 
To pour libation at this shrine ;— 

I wished to feel what other hearts had felt, 
And make the world’s emotion mine! 

?Twas there this leaf I plucked from off its stem, 
With reverent hand and pilgrim trust; 

Though shining less than many a floral gem, 

it may have sprung from Maro’s dust! 
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